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MRS. MARY E. JONES PARRISH 








FOREWORD. 


I came from Rochester, N. Y., in 1918, to visit a 
brother who lived in Tulsa. In Rochester, our people were 
of a limited number, and the sole business engaged in was 
restaurants, hotels, rooming houses, barber shops, beauty 
parlors, ete. During my few months stay in Tulsa, my eyes 
feasted on the progressive sights they beheld among our 
eroup. 

Every face seemed to wear a happy smile. This peace 
and happiness was destined to change to a deep and quiet 
sorrow, for it was at this time that the hand of the World 
War was felt most keenly here. Our Uncle Sam summoned 
250 Black boys at one time. These boys did not hesitate, 
but bravely heeded the call, many never to return to their 
then beloved Tulsa. These brave boys gave their lives to 
male the world safe for democracy. Is it safe? Let Tulsa, 
the city that suffered thousands of its innocent, law-abid- 
ing citizens to be made homeless, answer. 

We pray that God will be merciful and-never let these 
noble Sons of Ham, whose life blood stains the soil of “No 
Man’s Land” know what their loved ones and friends 
whom they left behind, have been made to suffer. 


Tonight as I write and think of Tulsa then and the 
Tulsa of June Ist, my eyes well with tears and my soul 
cries for justice. Oh, America! Thou Land of the Free 
and Home of the Brave! The country that gave its choic- 
est blood and bravest hearts to make the world safe for 
democracy! How long will you let mob violence reign 
supreme? Is democracy a mockery? Is this beautiful 
“Land where our fathers died, the land of the Pilgrims’ 
pride” to drift into Bolshevism and anarchism as Russia has 
done? If King Mob continues to rule it is only a matter of 
time until we shall witness some of the scenes of Russia 
enacted right here on our shores. 

The rich man of power and the fat politician who have 
maneuvered to get into office, and even our Congress; may 
sit idly by with folded hands and say, “What can we do?” 
Let me warn you that the time is fast approaching when 
you will want to do something and it will be too late. 


When mob violence first began, it originated in the 
South, and its victims were Black men and women. Today 
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the hand of King Mob is being felt in all parts of the United 
States, and he is no respecter of persons, race or color— 
not even sparing white women. 

The Dyer Anti-Lynch Bill’s passage will be a glorious 
victory towards making the United States safe for its 
peaceful, law abiding Black citizens. We, as a race, especi- 
ally, doff our hats to Mr. Dyer, the originator of this bill, 
and to the noble men of Congress who voted for it. I can- 
not go further without paying respects to the sheriff of 
Kkentucky, who so courageously defended his post of duty 
and the life of the prisoner placed under his care. Had 
America more men who, like him, respected their path of 
office, even to the extent of using a machine gun if neces- 
sary, we would have less lynching parties and racial trou- 
bles. The Tulsa Disaster was really caused by a threatened 
“Lynching Bee,” and because the men of Color rose up in 
defense of the law and to protect a fellow man from the 
hands of the lawless horde that had gathered around the 
jail. (See extracts from the Literary Digest of June 18th.) 

‘Just as this horde of evil men swept down on the Col- 
ored section of Tulsa, reducing the accumulation of years 
of toil and sacrifice to piles of brick, ashes and twisted iron, 
if something it not done to bring about justice and to pun- 
ish them, thereby checking that spirit, just so will they, 
some future day, sweep down on the homes and business 
places of their own race. This spirit of destruction, like that 
of mob violence when it is once kindled, has no measure or 
bounds, neither has it any respect of place, person or color. 
At one time lynching was considered a Southern pastime. 
Today the land of the North has also been branded with 
this abominable sin and disgrace. 

How recent seem the beginnings of this little book! 
It is my sincere hope and desire that it will serve the pur- 
pose of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that is, that it will serve to 
open the eyes of the thinking people of America to the im- 
pending danger of letting such conditions exist and remain 
within the ‘‘Land of the Free and Home of the Brave,” and 
to pay a tribute to the martyrs of the Tulsa Disaster and 
massacre. 

This was the idea of the story, and with this little 
svefactory word I commend it to those who may chance to 
read it. 

—MARY E. JONES PARRISH. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN TULSA. 


After visiting Tulsa in 1918, I returned to Rochester, 
and remained there only five months before being called 
to McAlester, to the bedside of my dear mother who de- 
parted this life after six months of patience and care by the 
children who loved her so dearly. I then decided to locate 
in Tulsa. I had heard of this town since girlhood and of 
the many opportunities here to make money. But I came 
not to Tulsa as many came, lured by the dream of making 
money and bettering myself in the financial world, but be- 
cause of the wonderful co-operation I observed among our 
people, and especially the harmony of spirit and action that 
existed between the business men and women. 


On leaving the Frisco station, going north to Archer 
Street one could see nothing but Negro business places. 
Going east on Archer Street for two or more blocks there 
you would behold Greenwood Avenue, the Negro’s Wall 
Street, and an eyesore to some evil minded real estate men 
who saw the advantage of making this street into a com- 
mercial district. This section of Tulsa was a city within a 
city, and some malicious newspapers take pride in referring 
to it is “Little Africa.” On Greenwood -one could find a 
variety of business places which would be a credit to any 
section of the town. In the residential section there were 
homes of beauty and splendor which would please the most 
critical eye. The schools and many churches were well 
attended. 

Space will not permit me to give a full description of 
the Tulsa folk here. “Tulsa, Then and Now,” by Prof. G. 
A. Gregg, A.B., which follows will give a mental view of 
our group in Tulsa. 

After spending years of struggling and sacrifice, the 
people had begun to look upon Tulsa as the Negro Metropo- 
lis of the Southwest. Then the devastating Tulsa Disaster 
burst upon us, blowing to atoms ideas and ideals no less 
than mere material evidence of our civilization. 

A Colored boy accidentally stepped on a white elevator 
girl’s foot. An evening paper hurled the news broadcast, 
with the usual “Lynching is feared if the victim is caught.” 
Then the flames of hatred which had been brewing for 
years broke loose. 

Since the lynching of a White boy in Tulsa, the con- 
fidence in the ability of the city official to protect its 
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prisoner had decreased; therefore, some of our group band- 
ed together to add to the protection of the life that was 
threatened to be taken without a chance to prove his inno- 
cence. I say innocence because he was brought to trial and 
given his liberty; the girl over whom the trouble was 
caused failed to appear against him. 

On the evening of May 31st, I was busy with a class in 
Typewriting until about 9 P. M. After my pupils were 
gone I immediately began reading a book which I was very 
anxious to finish (must admit, however, that I was never 
able to complete it), so did not notice the excitement until 
a late hour. The evening being a pleasant one, my little 
girl had not retired, but was watching the people from the 
window. Occasionally she would call to me, ‘Mother, look 
at the cars full of people.”’ I would reply, “Baby, do not 
disturb me, I want to read.” Finally she said, ‘Mother, I 
see men with guns.” Then I ran to the window and looked 
out. There I saw many people gathered in little squads 
talking excitedly. Going down stairs to the street I was 
told of the threatened lynching and that some of our 
group were going to give added protection to the boy. 

I am told that this little bunch of brave and loyal Black 
men who were willing to give their lives, if necessary, for 
the sake of a fellow man, marched up to the jail where 
there were already over 500 white men gathered, and that 
this number was soon swelled to over a thousand. Someone 
fired a stray shot and, to use the expression of General 
Grant, ‘‘All hell broke loose.”” From that moment quiet and 
peaceful Tulsa was turned into a hot-bed of destruction. 

My little girl and I watched the excited groups from 
our window until a late hour, when I had her lie down and 
try to rest while I waited and watched. Waited and 
watched, for what—I do not know. One could hear firing 
in quick succession and it was hours before the horror of 
it all dawned upon me. I had read of the Chicago Riot and 
of the Washington trouble, but it did not seem possible 
that prosperous Tulsa, the city which was so peaceful and 
quiet that morning, could be in the thrall of a great disas- 
ter. When it dawned upon me what was really happening 
I took my little girl in my arms, read one or two chapters 
of Psalms of David and prayed that God would give me 
courage to stand through it all. 

The Frisco tracks and station form a dividing line be- 
tween the business section of White Tulsa and Black Tulsa. 
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It was here that the first battle was staged. Like mad bulls 
after a red flag or blood thirsty wolves after a carcass, so 
did these human wolves called men rave to destroy their 
fellow citizens. But these brave boys of ours fought 
gamely and held back the enemy for hours. Owing to the 
shortage of ammunition they were forced to retreat from 
Cincinnati, and immediately the advancing force began to 
pillage and burn that section. 

About 1:30 o’clock the firing had somewhat subsided 
and it was hoped that the crisis had passed over. Some 
one on the street cried out, “Look, they are burning Cin- 
cinnati!’”’ On looking we beheld columns of smoke and fire 
and by this we knew that the enemy was surging quickly 
upen Greenwood. Like Stonewall Jackson of old our boys 
stood “Like a stone wall,” offsetting each and every at- 
tempt to burn Greenwood and the immediate vicinity. I 
had no desire to flee but my heart went out in sympathy 
for those who were fighting so bravely against such tre- 
mendous odds. I forgot about personal safety and was 
seized with an uncontrollable desire to see the outcome of 
the fray. The firing and burning continued at long inter- 
vals. In the early morning, about 3 or 4 o’clock, the Mid- 
way Hotel was seen to be burning. A friend in the building 
with me called up the Fire Department. The answer was, 
“They will be out right away,” but they failed to show up. 
About 5 o’clock a lady friend called up the Police Depart- 
ment and asked how soon the Militia would reach Tulsa, 
and the reply was, “About 7 o’clock.” Looking south out 
of the window of what then was the Woods Building, we 
saw car loads of men with rifles unloading up near the 
granary, which is located on the railroad tracks near First 
Street. Then the truth dawned upon us that our men were 
fighting in vain to hold their dear Greenwood. A fit of 
restlessness seized us and Mrs. Jones and I walked the halls, 
looking first out of the windows and then out of the doors. 
In our excitement we would sometimes forget ourselves and 
lean out of the window, when we would receive a timely 
warning to get back or be shot. At an early hour the 
lights were all out, so we prayed for daylight in hope that 
the worst would be over, but not so, for daylight had a dis- 
tressing surprise in store for us. 

After watching the men unload on First Street where 
we could see them from our windows, we heard such a 
buzzing noise that on running to the door to get a better 
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view of what was going on, the sights our eyes beheld made 
our poor hearts stand still for a moment. There was a 
great shadow in the sky and upon a second look we dis- 
cerned that this cloud was caused by fast approaching 
aeroplanes. It then dawned upon us that the enemy had 
organized in the night and was invading our district the 
same as the Germans invaded France and Belgium. The 
firing of guns was renewed in quick succession. People 
were seen to flee from their burning homes, some with 
babes in their arms and leading crying and excited children 
by the hand; others, old and feeble, all fleeing to safety. 
Yet, seemingly, I could not leave. I walked as one ina 
horrible dream. By this time my little girl was up and 
dressed, but I made her lie down on the dufold in order 
that the bullets must penetrate it before reaching her. By 
this time a machine gun had been installed in the granary 
and was raining bullets down on our section. Looking out 
of the back door I saw people still fleeing and the enemy 
fast approaching. I heard a man groan; looking up just in 
time to see him fall, and was pulled into the house. Still 
I could not flee. Finally my friend called her husband, 
who was trying to take a little rest and they decided to 
try to make for a place of safety, so called to me that they 
were leaving. By this time the enemy was close upon us, 
so they ran out of the south door, which lead out on 
Archer Street, and went east toward Lansing. I took my 
little girl by the hand and fled out of the west door on 
Greenwood. I did not take time to get a hat for myself 
or baby, but started out north on Greenwood, running 
amidst showers of bullets from the machine gun located in 
the granay and from men who were quickly surrounding 
our district. Seeing that they were fighting at a disad- 
vantage our men had taken shelter on the buildings and in 
other places out of sight of the enemy. When Florence 
Mary and I ran into the street it was vacant for a block or 
more. Someone called to me to “Get out of the street with 
that child or you both will be killed.” I felt that it was 
suicide to remain in the building, for it would surely be 
destroyed and death in the street was preferred, for we 
expected to be shot down at any moment, so we placed our 
trust in God, our Heavenly Father, who seeth and knoweth 
all things, and ran on out Greenwood in the hope of reach- 
ing a friend’s home who lived over the Standpipe Hill in 
the Greenwood Addition. As I neared the hill I could see 
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homes on Eastern and Detroit burning, and also discovered 
that the enemy had located on the hill and that our district 
was entirely surrounded. We thought that we were leaving 
the firing behind, but found that our danger was increasing 
for a machine gun was located on the hillside. As we 
neared the addition we caught up with other people fleeing 
in the same direction. We finally reached my friend’s 
home, but to our disappointment found that she and her 
family had fled after watching for me all though the night. 
I then decided to follow the crowd in the hope of reaching 
safety. On and on we went toward the section line, the 
crowd growing larger and larger. The question on every 
lip when a newcomer from town would arrive was, “How 
far had they burned when you left town?” 

At the section line I met Mrs. Thompson, her husband 
and family. They were on a truck and had started east. 
She called to me and I ran to them and got on the truck. 
Soon we had started again on our quest for safety. On 
and on we went, past many farm houses, mostly White. 
They looked at us as if were were animals escaping a forest 
fire. We passed many of our group. The most pathetic 
sight was an old couple struggling along on foot. How I 
longed to get off and give them my seat, but I dared not 
leave my little girl alone to perish. When we passed, the 
old lady asked us to take her coat; it was too heavy. We 
did but have never been able to find her again. After we 
had gone several miles we began to see automobile loads 
of men with guns going east ahead of us. We wondered 
where they were going but we were not destined to wonder 
long, for as we neared the aviation fields we saw their 
destination. The planes were out of the sheds, all in readi- 
ness for flying, and these men with highpowered rifles were 
getting into them. As we went further we saw several 
men leaving the fields, going to the house, returning with 
guns and heading towards Tulsa. 

After we had traveled many miles into the country 
and was turning to find our way to Claremore, we looked 
up the road and saw a race lady coming toward us. My 
lady friend and I went to meet her. She advised us to 
not try to pass through a little adjoining town, for they 
were treating our people awfully mean as they passed 
through, taking their guns from them and threatening to 
place them in prison. She made us welcome to come to 
her home and remain until it was safe to return to Tulsa. 
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We gratefully accepted her hospitality and returned with 
her to her home. There we rested and were as comfortable 
as could be expected under the circumstances. Having 
been out in the hot sun all day without hats—only make- 
shifts made from leaves—we found the shelter of a roof 
very refreshing. 

A bread wagon met the fleeing people on the roadside 
and sold the bread. On the way we bought bread so when 
we stopped to rest we had bread and water, whenever and 
wherever we could get it. Oftimes the men would stop 
and dip water from a branch, using their hats for cups. In 
France? No, in Oklahoma. After reaching this home the 
crowd thronged there was too large to supply them out of 
a pail so a washtub was drafted into service and pride 
cast to the wind. We were so famished and our lips 
parched, the children crying for a drink, that this was the 
best tasting water we could remember of having tasted. I 
can never forget a family who started out and had the mis- 
fortune to lose one wheel off of their wagon and, therefore, 
had to get out and walk. In that number was a mother and 
father with a six-months-old infant—such a fine and 
healthy baby. The father would run along and carry it 
awhile when the mother would take it until she was tired 
out. When they both were just about exhausted the father 
cried out, “Will some one help us?” Being a mother, natur- 
ally my heart was in deep spmpathy for them, so I called to 
them to bring the baby to me and I would care for it 
awhile and let them rest. They finally succeeded in getting 
another wheel, after going miles on the hub of the broken 
wheel. 

The aeroplanes continued to watch over the fleeing 
people like great birds of prey watching for a victum, but 
I have not heard of them doing any harm to the people out 
in the direction where we were. I have been reliably in- 
formed, however, that they fired on the people who were 
gathered in groups in the colored park close to town. 


Everything went well until late in the afternoon. An 
elderly man with some daughters and grand-children came 
to where we were stopping. He was sent to a nearby farm 
store to procure food for the family. There he was told 
that the Red Cross workers were coming out in trucks to 
bring food to the suffering people and to take back to town 
al) who desired to go. Instead of buying food, as he was 
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instructed to do by his daughters, he informed the store 
people that there were “lots of people’ up where he came 
from desiring food. They told him that they would send 
the trucks right up on their return from town, which they 
did, but when the trucks came they found no one to take 
back. After spending such a dreadful night and day and 
witnessing so much destruction, how could we trust a race 
that would bring it about? At that hour we mistrusted 
every person having a white face and blue eyes. Since, 
we have learned that the Red Cross workers came like 
angels of mercy to heal and help suffering humanity. When 
the man told us what he had done the crowd started out to 
look for another haven of rest. We walked about two miles 
across the prairie, most of the way having to carry the 
children to keep the weeds from stinging their tired little 
limbs. We were well paid for the walk for these kindly 
people prepared hot lunch for the bunch and provided us 
with a place to sleep, so we remained here for the night. 
Altho we were over thirteen miles from Tulsa we could, at 
about 10 P. M., see the smoke rising from the ruins. 

The next morning we were up bright and early, alert, 
listening, to see what. we could learn. About 10 o’clock a 
White man came out in a car to get a man who worked for 
him. He informed us that Greenwood had been burned. 
It was then that I shed my first tears. We spent the re- 
mainder of the day and night here and the next morning 
resolved to return and view the ruins of devastated Tulsa. 
That morning while waiting for the Red Cross truck to 
come for us we saw a man who had become separated from 
his wife and believed her to be shot off a hill side. He 
said that they were firing on them as they ran, none of 
the shots taking effect. We learned later, however, that 
his wife had only ran down the hill side and in that way 
they had become separated. 

The Red Cross truck arrived for us about 9 o’clock and 
we started for Tulsa immediately, reaching there at an 
early hour. We did not enter there through our section of 
town, but they brought us in through the White section, 
all sitting flat down on the truck looking like immigrants, 
only that we had no bundles. Dear reader, can you imagine 
the humiliation of coming in like that, with many doors 
thrown open watching you pass, some with pity and others 
with a smile? We were stopped at the Exposition Park. 
Here we saw hundreds of our group huddled in like so 
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many cattle and guarded. In the department where the 
women had been corralled, were many army cots. They 
were also issuing out clothing and sandwiches. Here again 


I breathed a prayer to the Heavenly Father for strength. 
There were to be seen people who formerly had owned 
beautiful homes and buildings, and people who had always 
worked and made a comfortable, honest living, all standing 
in a row waiting to be handed a change of clothing and 
feeling grateful to be able to get a sandwich and glass of 
water. Somehow, I was tempted to get off and share my 
fate with the rest, but my friend’s home was not burned 
so, being asked by her to accompany them home, | ac- 
cepted the invitation. Leaving the Exposition Park we rode 
for blocks through the White district where we proved to 
be an interesting spectacle. Soon we reached the district 
which was so beautiful and prosperous looking when we 
left. This we found to be piles of bricks, ashes and twisted 
iron, representing years of toil and savings. We were 
horror stricken but strangely, we could not shed a tear. 
For blocks we bowed our heads in silent grief and tried 
to blot out the frightful scenes that were ahead of us. 
One thing we noticed was that every one of our group that 
we met was wearing a tag inscribed “POLICE PROTEC- 
TION.” On asking the meaning of this we were told that 
the town was under Martial Law and all of our group had 
to wear these badges in order to be permitted to come out 
on the streets and that everyone had to be indoors hefore 
seven o’clock. All of the places of business were also 
closed bv this time. At last we reached my friend’s home 
to find it still standing but with everything torn up and 
a part of her things gone. After preparing lunch and 
resting awhile, we retired for the night. 

Arising early the next morning we were greeted by 
another bright and beautiful day, but, indeed, a sad one. 
Our hearts felt burdened and heavy as one feels after re- 
turning from the last rites over a loved one. Being alone 
in the midst of all this distress, with only my little girl, 
I felt that I had not a moment to lose, so I dressed hur- 
riedly, ate a bite and rushed up town to see what was go- 
ine on. I felt as if I was in a wilderness of darkness and 
did not krow which wav to go. However, in looking around 
I found that the High School building was still standing, so 
was making my way towards it when on observing more 





Little Florence Mary Parrish, who is her 
mother's inseperable companion. At a tender 
uge She has decided to be a court reporter and 
an attorney. Florence Mary has been operat- 
ing a typewriter since she was three years 
old, having learned her alphabet and taken 
her first spelling lesson on a typewriter. Now 
she understands the operations of any stand- 
ard machine. 
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closely | saw a big white streamer with a red cross on it. 
Then I felt more relieved, for this meant that THE MOTH- 
ER OF THE WORLD was close at hand and was not for- 
getting any of her children in distress, even tho they had 
black faces. When I was close enough to read the sign I 
read, “HEATQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN RED 
CROSS.” I breathed a prayer of thanks. Across the street 
I saw a big white tent and on looking up I read “Y. M.C. A. 
HEADQUARTERS.” I felt pangs of joy, for this meant to 
me that I was getting in close touch with friends again, 
having had charge of the class in typewriting and short- 
hand under the Y. M. C. A. up until the fateful night. - I 
passed by for I was on my way to the telegraph office to 
try to get in touch with my people. I succeeded in reach- 
ing my brother Reuben in McAlester over long distance. 
He had heard that my little girl and I were burned in the 
building, as no one had seen us leave it. He also urged me 
to leave Tulsa immediately, but I wanted to see affairs 
through so decided to remain in stricken Tulsa. 


teturning to the Red Cross Headquarters I found long 
rows of women, men and children waiting their turn to 
receive clothing such as was obtainable. And the thing 
that I could not understand was why these innocent people, 
who were as helpless as babes, were placed under guard. 
Nevertheless, heavily armed guards were all around the 
building. Some were kind and manly, others were beasts 
dressed in uniforms. These poor people stood for hours 
Waiting their turn; some were seen to sicken and faint. 
The nurses would immediately take them out of line and 
give them treatment. 


I finally succeeded in getting inside of the door where 
| was met by a guard who asked what [| wanted. On being 
told I was directed to a room where I was registered. From 
here I went upstairs into the clothing room in quest of a 
change of clothing for my little girl. Here I found stacks 
of clothing and shoes. Having worked hard always for an 
independent living, thereby being able to have what I 
wanted within reason, this was wormwood and gall to me, 
just to be standing around waiting to get a change of 
secondhand clothing, but what could I do? What we had 
on were soiled, they being all we had, and I was not yet 
permitted to go to town and purchase more. I succeeded in 
getting a change. On leaving this room everyone was 
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searched to see that no one had more than a change. (Hor- 
rors!) Down stairs in the office I found telegrams from 
loved ones and friends who were trying to locate me. I 
immediately answered them. Everyone said “Leave Tulsa 
at once.” I answered, “Am safe but cannot leave now.” 


Leaving the Red Cross Headquarters I went over to 
the Y. M. C. A. tent. There were gathered many people 
shaking hands and greeting each other like soldiers fol- 
lowing a great battle. All seemed anxious to relate his or 
her experience. This organization furnished cold water for 
many thirsty throats. Jt also had a relief department in 
one side and two women employed to distribute clothing. 
Here one felt free to come and spend hours meeting friends. 
Fosted in conspicuous places over the grounds around 
these places were lists of letters and telegrams. 


In order to help the people get in touch with their 
loved ones who were anxious to hear from them, Mr. Theo 
Baughman, of the Oklahoma Sun, succeeded in getting out 
a little daily paper, and each day he would publish these 
lists. Each day the people sat under the tent and watched 
for these lists as well as for the lists of dead in the big 
dailies. 

On arriving home this afternoon I found Brother Ed- 
ward, who had risked the danger of passing by armed 
guards (entrances to our district were heavily guarded 
and everyone was required to have a “Police protection” 
badge to enter) to come for me. He insisted that I return 
home with him. Again I resolved to stay in Tulsa and 
see the outcome of this calamity. 

Days passed without any important change in maiters. 
Everyone seemed nervous and undecided what to do. 
Brother Harrison had written me to come to him at 
Langston. I was preparing to go when I was engaged 
by Rev. H. T. S. Johnson, of the Inter-Racial Commission, 
to do some reporting for that organization. 

This proved to be an interesting occupation, for it 
helped me to forget my trouble in sympathy for the people 
with whom I daily came in contact. Up to this time I had 
worn no badge. A lady friend and I had business up town 
one very rainy day, on returning home we were approached 
by a guard who demanded to see our cards. On being told 
we had no cards we were accordingly ordered to return 
to the city hall and get them. This was a perplexity for 
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us in that one had to have some white person vouch for 
them regardless of their station in life before the trouble. 
We went to the City Hall. There I met Prof. Gregg, 
Executive Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. We explained our 
plight to him; he in turn offered to assist us. He ex- 
plained to an officer in charge that I had been engaged 
in Y. M. C. A. work, even showed him the check for 
three months’ work which he had just paid me. This 
check was s.gned by the Executive Secretary of the Central 
Y. M. C. A., up town, yet it would not serve as a passport 
to secure a card. As I had never worked for any white 
person in Tulsa I was at a loss just what to do. It was 
plainly shown that a white man’s word was the only 
requirement to receive a card. I pondered just what to 
do, then I thought of a business firm and called them up. 
They came down and identified me and that was sufficient. 
I received my card without any trouble. 


THE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


The primary rooms of the Booker Washington School 
were converted into an emergency hospital. I can never 
erase the sights of my first visit to the hospital. There 
were men wounded in every conceivable way, like soldiers 
after a big battle. Some with amputated limbs, burned 
faces, others minus an eye or with heads bandaged. There 
were women who were nervous wrecks, and some confine- 
ment cases. Was I in a hospital in France? No, in Tulsa. 
One mother was so thoughtless as to burden her infant 
for life with the name of “JUNE RIOT.” 


AS A REPORTER. 


During the weeks that I served as a reporter I inter- 
viewed many people and no two had the same experience 
to tell. I was informed that the dead were so quickly dis- 
posed of on that night and day until it was impossible to 
ever get an exact record of the dead and wounded. I was 
further informed that the enemy was well prepared, as a 
conquering army going out to battle, with ambulances and 
trucks to pick up and care for the dead and wounded. 

One lady told me that she saw a woman shot, not mor- 
tally, just ehead of her while fleeing for safety; and an- 
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other was seen to become a mother before she could reach 
a place of safety. 

Everyone with whom I met was loud in praise of the 
State troops who so gallantly came to the rescue of 
stricken Tulsa. They used no partiality in quieting the 
disorder. It is the general belief that if they had reached 
the scene sooner many lives and valuable property would 
have been saved. Just as praise for the State troops was 
on every tongue so was denunciation of the Home Guards 
on every lip. Many stated that they fooled them out of 
their homes on a promise that if they would give up peace- 
fully they would give them protection as well as see that 
their property was saved. They surrendered and were 
taken to the various places of safety, where they were 
cared for by that kindly angel of mercy, the Red Cross. 
When they returned to what was once their places of busi- 
ness or homes, hopes built upon the promises of the Home 
Guards, how keen was their disappointment to find all 
of their earthly possessions in ashes or stolen. (Read 
testimonials.) 

About this time a body of loyal race men ealled a 
meeting at the First Baptist Church and organized THE 
COLORED CITIZENS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE and the 
EAST END WELFARE BOARD. Betore the smoke of the 
massacre had blown over the City Dads had gotten their 
heads together and succeeding in passing a new fire ordi- 
nance to prevent these poor homeless people from rebuild- 
ing on their homes again. These men worked faithfully 
and have fought many battles for their fellowman. They 
looked after the needs of the people both physically and 
legally to the best of their ability, with the assistance of 
the outside world. It was through the inspiration sup- 
plied by this committee, working in harmony with the 
Red Cross, that Greenwood has been rebuilt today. 


LESSONS OF THE DISASTER. 


The Tulsa disaster has taught great lessons to all of 
us, has dissipated some of our false creeds, and has re- 
vealed to us verities of which we were oblivious. The 
most significant lesson it has taught me is that the love 
of race is the deepest feeling rooted in our being and that 
no race can rise higher than its lowest member. 
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Some of our group who have been blest with educa- 
tional or financial advantages are oftimes inclined to for- 
get ourselves to the extent that they feel their superiority 
over those less fortunate, but when a supreme test, like 
the Tulsa disaster comes, it serves to remind us that we 
are all of one race; that human fiends, like those who had 
full sway on June lst, have no respect of person. Every 
Negro was accorded the same treatment, regardless of 
his education or other advantages. A Negro was a Negro 
on that day and was forced to march with his hands up 
for blocks. What does this teach? It should teach us to 
“Look Up, Lift Up and Lend a Helping Hand,” and re- 
member that we cannot rise higher than our weakest 
brother. 


“Comfort the feeble: minded; support the weak.” I 
Thes. 5:14. 


TESTIMONIALS OF THE TULSA RIOT. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 20, 1921. 


The first information that I received of the Riot came 
about 9:30 o’clock Tuesday night, may 3l1st, 1921. I was 
attending a play given by the Senior Class. A little boy 
came up, almost out of breath, and exclaimed, “They are 
trying to lynch a Colored man down town and the Colored 
- people are going down to prevent it.” 

The meeting broke up in some confusion and all went 
home. We sat up at our house till about midnight and 
then we decided to go to bed. There was little sleeping, 
for the noise of guns kept us awake all night. 

About 5 o’clock a very peculiar whistle blew. This 
seemed to have been a signal for a concerted attack by the 
whites, for immediately a terrible gun fire began. Aero- 
planes also began to fly over very low; what they were 
doing I cannot say for I was in my room. 


About 5:30 someone called up our home and said for 
the men Sat to fight for the Home Guard were visiting the 
homes and searching them, but that they would harm no 
one. A few minutes after that some men appeared with 
drawn guns and ordered all men out of the house. I went 
out immediately. They ordered me to raise my hands, 
after which three or four men searched me. They told me 
to line up in the street. I requested them to let me get 
my hat and best shoes but they refused and abusively or- 
dered me to lineup. They refused to let one of the men 
put on any kind of shoes. After lining up some 30 or 40 
of us men they ran us through the streets to Convention 
Hall, forcing us to keep our hands in the air all the while. 
While we were running some of the ruffians would shoot 
at our heels and swore at those who had difficulty. in 
keeping up. They actually drove a car into the bunch and 
knocked down two or three men. 


When we reached Convention Hall we were searched 
again. There people were herded in like cattle. The sick 
and wounded were dumped out in front of the building and 
remained without attention for hours. 


By JAMES T. A. WEST, 
Teacher in High School. 
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Tulsa, Okla., June 21, 1921. 


Roomers came in and told me that the White people 
were burning the Colored people’s homes on Archer Street. 
Then I heard guns firing; this continued until early in the 
morning, when everyone ran away and left two other men 
and me. Later the Guards came, told one of these men to 
come out, but he replied “I am shot,” he then fell in my 
house, shot through the back. Then I came out of the 
house and tried to save something but failed. 

My greatest loss was my beautiful home and my family 
Bible. I am 92 years of age so they failed to bother me. 
I came up Easton to Frankfort Street, ran through the 
pipe yard, was nearly overcome by smoke but was rescued 
and carried to Convention Hall.’ Mrs. Johnson (White), of 
St. Louis, took me to the Catholic Church. I remained 
there until about 2 o’clock, then was carried to the Fair 
Grounds by the Red Cross, then brought back to the Meth- 
odist Church. A Colored lady told me to come to her 
house and live, but when we got there her home was in 
ashes. Mr. Williams (Colored), then took me in charge 
and I was afterwards taken over again by the Red Cross 
and kept out at the Park. Then I was recommended to 
some White man who would take care of me. There had 
been some Colored people to ask about me, one, a very 
dear friend of mine. As I have no children or relation, I 
had planned to will her my valuable property even before 
this happened for she has treated me as a father. They 
did not let her take me, but as they have let me out to go 
to the White man, I think I shall go to her instead, as I 
would like for my property to fall to my own race. This 
is the worst scene that I have ever witnessed in my 92 


years. 
JACK THOMAS. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 22, 1921. 


On the night of the Riot we had our class of Bible 
study, as usual. After the class was over, and far into 
the night, we heard shooting down town, which we could 
only interpret to mean that there was trouble of some kind. 
We went into the house and went to bed listening to the 
spasmodic shooting, which clearly convinced us that there 
was trouble. 


In the morning the shooting was more severe in front 
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of our house. The Whites were firing on Colored, who, 
seemingly unaware of the trouble, were on their way to 
work, and in passing were met with vollies of shot. We 
remained in the house until some folks came and stated 
that if we wanted protection we had better go to Conven- 
tion Hall at once. This we promptly did, leaving our house 
partly open. About two o’clock we were called for by some 
White friends and brought back to our home to find every- 
cube considerably tumbled around, but no serious damage 
one. 

We found a White gentleman in charge of the house, 
who related to us that himself and son and a few neigh- 
boring White friends had prevented any further molesta- 
tion of our home. They stated that they were ready to 
stay with us all night if we thought it necessary to insure 
that we would not be molested. 

My principal loss was a two-story brick building on 
Greenwood Street. (Of course, we lost some clothes, shoes, 
money and other things in the house that we did not con- 
sider worth while.) 

As to preventing such mob violence, I refer you to my 
statements in the Oklahoma Sun, Tulsa, Okla., the Black 
Dispatch, Oklahoma City, The Muskogee Scemiter, Musko- 
gee, Okla. That is the best solution I know of for race 
riots and mob violence. 

RICHARD J. HILL, Atty., 
International Bible Student. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 22, 1921. 

On Tuesday evening, about 9:30 o’clock, I heard the 
report that they were going to mob a Colored boy, but my 
family and I remained at home. Then we heard firing. | 
ran for my daughter, then a man and his family came run- 
ning by and he said, “The Whites have burned my home 
and over $7,000.00.” His wife had on about one piece. 
Then a crowd came and reported that they were burning 
end killing as they went (meaning the Whites were killing 
and burning). I ran behind a cabinet but they were 
crowding us so closely that I ran out to an out house where 
I began to pray. Then the crowd of Whites ordered every- 
body to come out of the house, but they were slow about 
coming out so the ruffians shot against the house. I ran 
further and saw about fifteen White men chasing a man 
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who was helpless—they even fired at him, but missed. I 
then went upon the hill carrying a small bundle of clothes 
and bedding. 


I was lost from my daughter and her baby until late 
in the afternoon Wednesday. I saw about five women 
faint. At the Presbyterian Church I saw about four little 
children who were lost from their mothers. Old and young 
had to pile on trucks and when we were being driven 
through town men were seen clapping their hands rejoic- 
ing over our condition. 

MRS. ROSEATTER MOORE. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 22, 1921. 


Immediate Cause: There was a report in the Tulsa 
Tribune that threats were being made to lynch a Negro 
for attempted criminal assault upon a White girl, which 
was wholly without foundation or cause. 

Second: White men reading this report gathered at 
the jail to take part in the lynching and the Negroes, see- 
ing this gathering, rightly concluded that lynching was 
the object of the White people, and consequently armed 
themselves and came on the scene and offered their sup- 
port and assistance to the sheriff. While this was in 
progress a fight between some Whites and Negroes was 
started which resulted in several members of each side 
being shot. The Negroes then left the Court House and 
came to the East End, leaving a guard at every approach 
to the Negro quarter. 

Desultory firing on both sides was kept up for several 
hours, when the Negroes, believing all danger of an inva-- 
sion by the Whites over, went to their homes. But, during 
this time and unknown to them, plans for an armed inva- 
sion of the Negro quarter by the Whites under protection 
of the city and county police had been under way. The 
avowed purpose of this invasion was to disarm the Negroes 
and to corrall the men or arrest them that they might not 
do any further harm. They (the Whites) did this and in 
most cases met with no resistance except in cases where 
=O reason was given by the Whites for entering the Negro 
homes, and this was generally the rule. The Negro did 
not know whether he was being called out to be shot, or 
what, for shooting was all he could hear or see. If he 
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submitted without question he was taken to jail, but if he 
dared to question the intruder he was shot. 

After all the men had been corralled, the women and 
children were told to go to the Public Parks where an 
armed guard would protect them and that a guard would 
protect their homes. 

This ended the Riot so far as the Negro had anything 
to do with it. 

Then came the great unthinkable, unspeakable climax. 
The White people went into those homes just vacated, car- 
ried away everything of value, opened safes, destroyed all 
legal papers and documents, then set fire to the buildings 
to hide thelr crime. 

Then, not satisfied with the result, framed charges 
against every leading Negro in an attempt to jail them and 
to intimidate the others, saying that the whole fault lay 
with the educated Negroes. 

The fact is that the educated Negroes have never 
caused trouble or friction, but there has been allowed to 
flourish a crowd of uneducated Whites and Negroes who 
lived by their wits, and it is the intermingling of these 
Whites with these Negroes that has always been the 
starting point of most of our trouble. 

By P. S. THOMPSON, Ph. C., 
Pres. Tulsa Medical, Dental & Pharmaceutical Assn. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 22, 1921. 


Causes: Race prejudices and the national lack of con- 
fidence in law enforcement. This lack of confidence in law 
enforcement causes the Negro to feel that it is necessary to 
protect himself in most cases of threatened lynching. If 
the party is a member of our group he is most generally 
lynched, even though promised the assurance of protection 
by law, and if of the other group, he is not lynched if given 
such protection. 

The lynchers often not only get the guilty parties but 
wreak vengeance upon the innocent as well. Hence, the 
circulation of a report of lynching of members of our 
eroup is a signal to get ready for self-defence. It’s like 
a spark in gasoline, it is generally uncontrolable and does 
not require leadership to mass its forees. But it often 
requires cool heads to prevent a conflagration and catastro- 
phe. This was even employed in the Tulsa Riot. 


I . WHITAKER AND FAMILY DISTRIBUTING RELIEF GOODS 
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First the report of lynching, the signal to arms, the 
promise of protection, the rapid spreading of lawlessness, 
the cooler heads failing to act with sufficient alacrity to 
prevent the catastrophe. 

Shortly after daylight on Wednesday, June 1, 1921, I 
received a call to come to the hospital to dress two wound- 
ed men. I dressed hurriedly and started to the hospital. 
Just as I opened my front door a shot was fired at me from 
a nearby hill, the bullet grazed my leg. I shut the door. 
A few moments later my wife, hearing the shots, slightly 
opened the door and a second volley was fired. At this 
time the shots struck the porch. We shut the door and 
my wife said, ‘‘Doctor, let us go, our lives are worth more 
than everything.” I sat my cases down in the hall and 
my wife and niece hurriedly dressed, locked the house and 
departed. 

Shortly after we left a whistle blew. The shots rang 
from a machine gun located on the Stand Pipe Hill near 
my residence and aeroplanes began to ply over us, in some 
instances very low to the ground. A cry was heard from 
the women saying, “Look out for the aeroplanes, they are 
shooting upon us.” The shots continued to be fired in 
rapid succession from high powered guns from the vicinity 
of the hill. We continued to flee until we were about two 
miles northeast of the city. There we tarried at the home 
of a friend. Shortly the fire broke out, the bullets con- 
tinued to whistle. The fire grew rapidly, we saw it spread- 
ing over our entire district south of the hill. 


About 10 o’clock men came out in cars and told us the 
troops had come. Shortly afterwards we saw men dressed 
as soldiers in automobiles rounding up the people and ask- 
ing them to go back, that they were safe, and on our 
return my wife and niece were told to go up Greenwood 
Street and I was searched and told to go in another direc- 
tion to Convention Hall, where I was marched with hands 
up and hat off. I was searched with hands up by two or 
three different sets of officers. I reached Convention Hall 
about 10:30. On the way to Convention Hall, possibly 
thirty minutes after the troops came, there was only one 
small fire north of the hill, but the next day when I 
viewed the devastated area, there were hundreds of houses 
burned after the troops had rounded up the men and taken 
them to Convention Hall. 
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I remained at the Convention Hall until I was released 
and sent with a Red Cross worker and the County Physi- 
cian to the Morning Side Hospital to assist in treating the 
wounded in company with the County Physician. I came 
by my home to see if it was destroyed and to get my medi- 
cine cases. 


On reaching the house I saw my piano and all of my 
elegant furniture piled in the street. My safe had been 
broken open, all of the money stolen, also my silverware, 
cut glass, all of the family clothing, and everything of 
value had been removed, even my family Bible. My 
electric light fixtures were broken, all the window lights 
and glass in the doors were broken, the dishes that 
were not stolen were broken, the floors were covered 
(literally speaking) with glass, even the phone was torn 
from the wall. In the basement we gathered two tubs of 
broken glass from off the floor. My car was stolen and 
most of my large rugs were taken. I lost seventeen 
houses that paid me an average of over $425.00 per month. 


I worked heroically for the Red Cross and being the 
Assistant County Physician my work was doubly hard. 
For the first three days did not stop to clean up my house, 
save moving my furniture onto the porch. I worked ex- 
tremely hard for three or four days after the riot, I al- 
most collapsed. We slept out at the Fair Grounds, the 
first night without any bed, on the hard floor; spent the 
next night or two at the schoolhouse, then we came home 
and slept in the house with the doors broken and the win- 
dow lights out. In the meantime I was assigned to a 
sanitarium, where the slightly wounded were treated. I 
dressed a number of cases without any assistance, in the 
meantime answering a number of calls out in city for the 
Red Cross. 

About the fourth night after the riot I received a call 
to go to the Fair Grounds, where a large number of Negro 
refugees were assembled. My wife being nervous and 
suffering other infirmities as a result of the Riot, urged 
me to stay with her as she was seriously sick. I asked to 
be excused as I had already made two calls that same eve- 
ning. The next night I was asked to go to the Fair 
Grounds, not having sufficiently recovered my strength and 
doing heavy work during the day I asked them to see if 
they could not get another doctor in my stead, so they 
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found one. I continued to work at this sanitarium for the 
slightly wounded and also treated cases in the city. To 
my surprise, about a week or ten days later I saw state- 
ments in the paper that I refused to work with the Red 
Cross without pay. And the White Medical Association 
voted to discontinue an allowance of $25.00 per week for 
the above reason. A day before this, however, I was 
given the credit of leading a riot two years ago; going up to 
the police station and demanding to see if a certain prisoner 
was safe who was threatened to be lynched. Of this 
occurrence I knew nothing at the time it happened until 
the next morning and for two years after this said event 
occurred. Although many were quite familiar with it, my 
name was never mentioned. 

It seems that several things have been said and done 
to discredit and to kill the influence of the men who have 
large holdings in this burned district. 

By DR. R. T. BRIDGEWATER, 
Assistant County Physician. 


oe 


Tulsa, Okla., June 22, 1921. 


Fourteen Years In Tulsa. 

In these years I have noticed a growing racial hate by 
the lower Whites because of Negro prosperity and inde- 
pendence; also a racial hatred because of Negro rooming 
hovse porters, whom thev claim associated with White 
women in these places. Of this hate Yellow Journalism 
was mostly responsible in promoting. 

Next, lax law enforcement by both county and city. 
The lawless element of both races were so arrogant until 
it was dangerous for the best citizens to make much pro- 
test. The “Chock” joint evil being of the worst type of 
breeding places for lawlessness. Where White and Colored 
of their kind met and socialized. These forces reached the 
place of unrestraint, broke loose on a pretense, and thus 
swept down upon the good citizen with all the hate and 
revenge that has been smoldering for years. So the inno- 
cent suffered most, who thought little of their homes being 
burned, 

Most people, like myself, stayed in their homes, > ex- 
necting momentarily to be given protection by the Home 
Guards or State Troops, but instead of protection bv the 
Home Guards they (the Home Guards) joined in with the 
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-hoodlums in shooting in good citizens’ homes. This was 
my experience, so after seeing no protection from them, I 
took my family and a few friends in my car and drove four 
miles into the country where we were gathered up by 
State Troops who were perfect gentlemen and treated us 
like citizens of real America. 

By E. A. LOUPE, Plumber. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 23, 1921. 

About 9:30 on the night of Tuesday, May 31, 1921, I 
heard the report of guns and thought it a fire signal. 
Then I found out what the trouble was. I became tangled 
up with the walls of my hed room and after getting 
straightened out I went to the door, saw people rushing to 
and fro. I called to a man and asked what the trouble was 
and finally my neighbor told me that the White people 
were going to lynch a man. I dressed the little girl who 
was with me at the time and went to a neighbor, stayed 
there until about one o’clock and then returned home. I 
tried to sleep but could not, so arose about 4:30 Wednes- 
day A. M. and saw people rushing from Greenwood and that 
section of the town. A group of Whites, stationed on the 
hill, fired upon them, some falling, others struggling on to 
safetv. Then it dawned upon me of the danger of my 
invalid mother who has been helpless for four years. She 
was about six blocks from me up in the direction from 
which the people were fleeing. 

I reached her in the midst of a rain of bullets. My 
sisters and I gathered her up, placed her on a cot and 
three of us carried the cot and the other one carried a 
bundle of clothes; thus we carried mother about six blocks, 
with bullets falling on all sides. About six squads of rioters 
overtook us, asked for men end guns, made us hold up our 
hands. There were boys in the bunch from about 10 vears 
upward, ell armed with guns. They would go into the - 
houses, take what they wanted and then burn the house. 

Our men were all disarmed as soon as caught. About 
11 o’clock the enemy took my invalid mother and one of 
my sisters, supposedly to send them to Convention Hall for 
safety. Another sister and I scouted about until one o’clock 
when along came a truck and picked me up and carried 
me to Convention Hall where I stayed until about 2 o’clock. 
On entering Convention Hall | failed to find my mother 
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so I went in search for her. With the aid of the Red 
Cross I found her that night at the North Methodist 
Church. I made myself contented until Thursday and 
came out to see if | had a home. Out of three houses that 
had brought me $45.00 per month rent, I found one little 
rickety shack. After finding it I returned for my mother, 
kept her until Sunday morning, and in the meantime I 
tried to get a pass to send her away but failed to get one, 
so I took what little change | had left and sent her away. 
She remained unconscious for two weeks and then passed 
away. When we were trying to take her to safety an 
aeroplane shot down a man right in our path. 
I feel that this damnable affair has ruined us all. 
By MRS. CARRIE KINLAW. 








Tulsa, Okla., June 23, 1921. 

On the night of the Riot I was living at 623 Hill 
Street. My wife was sick, having been confined only three 
days. She was under the care of Dr. Jackson, who was to 
have called the next morning at 8 o’clock. I heard the fir- 
ing all night. Jn the early morning the Whites began 
firing on my house so I had to try to find a place of safety 
to take my wife. When I returned my children had taken 
her to a neighbor’s home. By that time they were looting 
and burning my home. We had two large trunks which 
they took into the street and burst open, took what they 
wanted and set fire to the rest. 

The rest of my family with my wife made it to the 
soldiers for protection. She was so sick that she fainted. 
They had me surrounded so | got a water barrel, rolled it 
into an orchard of peach trees and hid in it until the storm 
passed over. 

I lost about $2,500 worth of property. 

By J. P. HUGHS. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 24, 1921. 

I was living on Williams Street and was at home on 
the night of the 3lst. I went on the street and met about 
seven women running for refuge from Archer and Green- 
wood Streets and that section of the town. I watched over 
them at my home throughout the night. When morning 
came and the firing started they again ran for safety, leav- 
ing my wife, three children, a baby and two elder children, 
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and myself. I continued to watch over my family until 
about 8 o’clock A. M., when the two elder children, a gir! 
and boy, fled northward for safety leaving my wife, baby 
and me. My wife, not being well, I remained at home 
amid the shower of bullets from the hill. We opened the 
house, raised the curtains and shades and stayed in sight 
as near as possible amid the bullets—we would appear on 
the porch. To the best of my ability | kept all males from 
the house. Then a bunch of Whites came down from the 
hill. My wife and | ventured out amidst the volley of fire, 
met them about a block from home and told them that 
my wife was sick and I did not want to leave her. They 
had me to raise my hands and searched me. I was bare- 
headed—one did not want me to even get my hat, but my 
wife threw it to me. The Lieutenant who was leading 
them assured me that my wife and baby would be safe 
and that my home would not be molested. Then I was 
marched to the top of the brick yard hill and there I was 
called all kinds of names by boys from 10 years to men of 
60. Then I was loaded on a truck and carried to the corner 
of Boulder and Brady Streets and here I was taken off the 
truck and searched again; cursed, called all kinds of names 
in the language of “Take your hats off,” “Throw up your 
hands,” “Be submissive and obey to the letter.” Even 
boys of 10. I obeyed. 


After entering Convention Hall I met with very 
courteous treatment because I was well known among the 
better class of Whites. In the meantime my wife and I 
were separated. They took her and baby to the park, she 
being sick. I was in a fit of eagerness to find her so I 
phoned the man by whom I was employed and he came 
and got me released, took me in a truck and went in search 
of my wife. At the Baseball Park I found that my 
daughter had fallen into an epileptic fit and was sent to 
a hospital. 

In a frenzy of despair my task had just begun, but by 
the help of the “God send” Red Cross answering my wants 
as far as first aid to the body, but no satisfaction of the 
mind. I found my wife and baby safe at the Fifth Street 
Methodist Church. 

If we had had complete co-operation from the officers 
of Tulsa they could have prevented all this disaster, and not 
use the occasion to demoralize our business industries and 
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our nice homes, but instead of protection it was seemingly 
a matter of destroy and abolish all Negro business and 


nice residences. 
By A. J. NEWMAN. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 24, 1921. 

On Tuesday evening we heard the shooting and several 
friends came to my home for shelter until about 2 o’clock. 
Then in the early morning the Whites were stationed on 
the hill with machine guns and high powered rifles, firing 
upon our people as they tried to run for safety. 


About seven o’clock the Whites or Home Guards came 
for the men. Then they took the women and children, 
promising them safety. After they had the homes vacated 
one bunch of whites would come in and loot. Even women 
with shopping bags would come in, open drawers, take 
every kind of finery from clothing to silverware and jew- 
elry. Men were carrying out the furniture, cursing as 
they did so, saying “These d— Negroes have better things 
than lots of white people.” I stayed until my home was 
caught on fire, then I ran to the hill side where there 
were throngs of White people: women, men and children, 
even babies, watching and taking snap shots of the pro- 
ceedings of the mob. Some remarked that “The city ought 
to be sued for selling D— niggers property so close to the 
city.””. One woman noticed the First Baptist Church, which 
is a beautiful structure located near a White residence dis- 
trict. She said, ‘Yonder is a nigger church, why ain’t 
they burning it?” The reply was, “It’s in a White district.” 

I saw an old Colored man, Mr. Oliver, who stayed with 
Dr. Jackson. I hailed him and asked him to help me with 
my handbag. He told me that Dr. Jackson was killed with 
his hands up. He said the ruffians ordered him out of 
his beautiful home. He came out with his hands up and 
said, “Here I am boys, don’t shoot,” but they shot him just 
the same. About this time some Home Guards appeared 
and ordered Mr. Oliver to come to them. While doing so 
a bunch of rifles were raised to shoot. The guards fell 
down and Mr. Oliver took shelter behind a post just in 
time to save his life. Then Mr. Oliver went to the Guards 
and they searched him, with hands up, and took over 
$50.00 from him, which they failed to return, and then 
took him to Convention Hall. 
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Then the horde of ruffians went down on Detroit, 
looting those beautiful homes of everything valuable and 
then burned them, even breaking the phones from the 
walls. The machine guns just shattered the walls of the 
homes. The fire department came out and protected the 
White homes on the west side of Detroit Street while on 
the east side of the street men with torches and women 
with shopping bags continued their looting and burning of 
Negro homes, while aeroplanes flew over head, some very 
low. 


I watched this awful destruction from where I sat on 
the hill side. As I sat watching my modern 10-room and 
basement home burn to ashes an old White man came by. 
Addressing me as “Auntie,” he said, “It’s awful, ain’t it?” 
and offered me a dollar to buy my dinner with. 

NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST. 


Tulsa, Okla., June 24, 1921. 

On the morning of June Ist, | met the mob of Whites 
at the decor where I was. They marched me to Convention 
Hall with my hands up. From there I was taken to the 
Ball Park and saw many men and women who were home- 
less. There I slept on two benches. 


I left the park the next morning and looked up my 
wife who was stopping with some friends. Then I pur- 
chased a folding chair, a strop and razor and went down 
on Greenwood amidst the ashes and ruins and started a 
barber ship. 

From a 10-room and basement modern brick home, I 
am now living in what was my coal barn. From a 5-chair 
white enamel barber shop, 4 baths, electric clippers, elec- 
tric fan, 2 lavatories and shampoo stands, 4 workmen, 
double marble shine stand, a porter and an income of over 
$500 or $600 per month, to a razor, strop and folding 
chair on the sidewalk. 

I feel that corrupt polities is the cause of the whole 
affair, for if the authorities had taken the proper steps in 
time the whole matter could have been prevented. 

By C. L. NETHERLAND, 
Proprietor of a Barber Shop. 
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Tulsa, Okla., June 22, 1921. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: The catastrophe that 
occurred at Tulsa on the night of May 31, 1921, to June 1, 
1921, was outrageous. It was heinous and beyond our 
ability to describe, but we have been asked to give our 
opinion. 

Being very busy at our office we did not turn our 
attention to any of the rumors that were being circulated 
about an attempted plan to lynch the boy who was sup- 
posed to be the accused party of an attempted assault 
upon a White girl, as the story goes. 

On Wednesday, the Ist of June, about the hour in the 
early morning when the battle was hot, I stood at my win- 
dow in my room and saw White guards (Home Guards) 
break in stores of all kinds and carry out the contents 
that were being loaded onto trucks, then hastened towards 
the White district of the city. We are very much of the 
opinion that some of these groceries and dry goods are 
being sold to us now by various White hucksters. 

When we were taken to Convention Hall we were 
treated very fair. Our opinion is that the affair could have 
been averted had the better class of Whites and Negroes 
gotten together and adjusted affairs. 

We do not wish to be radical, as a large number of 
White dailies and pulpits have been in placing the blame. 
They have based the r argument on racial equality, which 
the Negro has never hoped for nor worked for. Let us, 
therefore, refrain from such lambast. 

Racial equality only means equal manhood and woman- 
hood. The solution, in our minds, is “Let the Negro obey 
the Ten Commandments and the White man the Golden 
Rule, then Ephriam will not vex Judas and Judas will not 
vex Ephriem.” We are not giving our full opinion at this 
writing as we are preparing a personal pamphlet that will 
deal with all classes of the Riot which occurred here. We 
are unable to say at this writing when it will be ready. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. RUSSELL, 
Exchange Ins. Co. 


On Tuesday evening, May 3l1st, 1921. I was called and 
told of some mail that was at 500 N. Detroit Ave. When 
I reached this point I was told of the differences between 
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the two races. Then it was beginning to get warm, which 
made it dangerous for me to return to my home in the 
Addition, so I remained on Detroit Ave. all night. 


I saw people of all descriptions going up and down the 
street, and most of them were armed. Early in the morn- 
ing, between 5 and 6 A. M., a “Riot Call” was given; that 
is, the City whistle gave one long blow and then looking 
through the windows I could see the Whites, armed with 
high powered rifles coming from the hill and surrounding 
the Colored district. As they filed past and called into the 
houses for the people to come out, I said that “I would 
wait as long as possible.” They would say, “Come out, 
we are not going to hurt you.” Several people responded 
to the call, but I would look cooly on as they marched 
others away. 

Viewing the rear of the house I could see men and 
boys swarming around the Colored people’s homes, while 
others looted and burned the homes of my people. Watch- 
ing with my two companions at how my people were 
treated, it occurred to me to remain there as long.as possi- 
ble, which I did. After seeing most of the property that 
was near me burned, I surrendered with my companions, 
knowing that all windows and doors had been shot out 
and it fell to our lot to come out. 

On the arrival of the bunch of Whites, the fourth or 
fifth time we came out after several shots were fired into 
the house by the mob. We came out, my companions 
first. Two or three Whites thrust guns in each man’s face 
and side and took him down stairs. As I neared the bot- 
tom of the steps I was met by a man who very unkindly 
treated me. Seeing a man with hands raised he came up 
to the blind side and struck me in the jaw. Did I see 
him? NO! After which I was questioned and my money 
taken and then for a ride through the busy streets, with 
hands raised, for about thirty blocks. 

On the way my arms got tired and, too, the sun was 
baking my brains, as I was not permitted to get my hat. 
I lowered my hands to keep off the sun and was struck 
on the hands with a gun and told to “Put them up.” 
While riding through the streets, women and children, and 
very often men, would laugh and make merry. 

After getting to the Park, the women were permitted 
to take the grandstand, while the men were clustering 
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around on the grounds. Later they were permitted to go 
to the grandstand, those from 50 years and upwards, 
while there was plenty of room for all. 


Then came the unpleasant duty of getting out. You 
must have some White person to vouch for you, and, of 
course, I did not know any one (being an architect, my 
brother and I have contracted and worked for ourselves).- 
So I was up against a hard proposition, but finally I got 
out through a young fellow who told a man that “This 
boy is my brother-in-law.”’ 

On returning home the house had been ransacked, two 
or more of the mob changing clothes. One piece they had 
changed had been worn about four times. Can you imagine 
what that fact, alone, brings out? 


The worst thing of all was being humiliated before 
little boys between the ages of 12 and 16 years, so you 
know it will grow up in the youngsters to try the same 
thing when he has matured, that others tried, but with 


less success, I am hoping. 
By J. C. LATIMER, 
Architect and Contractor. 


One of the most horrible scenes of race hatred and 
Tuesday, May 31st, and morning of Wednesday, June Ist, 
mob violence occurred at Tulsa, Okla., on the night of 
that history has ever recorded on the face of the globe. 

This sad occurrence committed by more than 5,000 
Whites has blackened the city of Tulsa’s character and 
placed a black stain upon this great Oil City that can never 
be erased, I happened to note, being a resident of Tulsa. 

The Daily Tribune, a White newspaper that tries to 
gain its popularity by referring to the Negro settlement 
as “Little Africa,’ came out on the evening of Tuesday, 
May 31, with an article claiming that a Negro had had 
some trouble with a White elevator girl at the Drexel Bldg. 
It also said that the Negro had been arrested and placed 
in jail and that a mob of Whites were forming in order 
to lynch the Negro. 

Some time during the night about 50 Negroes arrived; 
then scores with rifles, etc., went up to the district where 
the accused Negro was in prison, and upon their arrival, 
found a host of Whites who were making an effort to 
lynch the Negro. 
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The Negroes were given the assurance by officials in 
charge that no lynching would take place, and as they were 
about to return to the Negro section, some one fired a shot 
and the battle began. All night long they could be heard 
firing from both sides, while the Whites were marshalling 
more than 5,000 men who had surrounded the Negro sec- 
tion to make an early attack in the morning on more than 
8,000 innocent Negroes. 


As daylight approached, they (the Whites), were given 
a signal by a whistle, and the dirty, cowardly outrage took 
place. All of this happened while innocent Negroes were 
slumbering, and did not have the least idea that they 
would fall victims of such brutality. 


At the signal of the whistle, more than a dozen aero- 
planes went up and began to drop turpentine balls upon 
the Negro residences, while the 5,000 Whites, with machine 
guns and other deadly weapons, began firing in all direc- 
tions. Negro men, women and children began making 
haste to flee to safety, but to no avail, as they were met 
on all sides with volleys of shot. Negro men, women and 
children were killed in great numbers as they ran, trying 
to flee to safety. 

As the fighting progressed they were captured and 
taking all Negro men from their honest homes to a down 
town hall, etc., also Negro women and children were being 
taken to different parts of the city. After they had 
cleared more than five hundred homes of occupants, ther 
the dirty work of firing and looting of homes began. 

Torch lights were used with gasoline to burn up the 
Negro settlement, and, in the meantime, they used large 
trucks loading up pianos, victrolas and other articles that 
were in the Negro homes. Wearing apparel and, in fact, 
the whole of the Negro homes were looted by these ras- 
cal Whites who met no resistance, as most of the Negroes 
were taken prisoners. 

We read the Bible about Sodom and Gomorrah, but 
the sights, as witnessed that morning, nothing could have 
been worse. One part of the city was cut off from the 
other by fire, smoke and ashes. 

The most horrible scenes of this occurrence was to see 
women dragging their children while running to safety, and 
the dirty White rascals firing at them as they ran. Some 
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of them were pursued more than 12 or 15 miles, and some 
have never returned. 

Negro hospitals, with numbers of sick were burned, 
and many people perished in the flames, not being able to 
get to a place of safety. 

Tulsa, to which many Negroes had accumulated much 
wealth and fine homes; Greenwood Street, the Negroes’ 
“Broadway” of Tulsa, and one of the best Negro business 
streets in the whole U. S. A., now lies a heap of ashes. As 
the debris was being cleared away, bodies were found 
buried, burned to a crisp. They had had no means of 
escape. 

The number of Whites and Negroes killed in this raid 
will never be known. I was detained at the police station 
to assist the White and Colored doctors with wounded Ne- 
groes, and all day long, from early morning until night, 
truck loads of Negroes were being brought by, dead and 
wounded. Where they were taken, I don’t know. 

Several Negroes were tied to the backs of automobiles, 
and dragged through the streets while bullets were being 
fired into their bodies. 

Women were being chased from their homes naked, 
with clothes in their hands and volleys of shots fired at 
them as they were fleeing; some with babies in their 
arms. 

These things, and many others, which I will not be 
able to mention, were done in America, which makes its 
boast of true democracy. 

Oh, America! Cruel America! Thou art weighed in 
the balance. 

By A. H. 


Tulsa Race Riot. 

It is impossible to make a full report of the happen- 
ings, but what I saw was bad enough, and yet I cannot tell 
all that I saw. When I fully realized what was happening 
I saw men and women fleeing for their lives, while White 
men by the hundreds pursuing them, firing in all direc- 
tions. As one woman was running from her home she sud- 
denly fell with a bullet wound. Then I saw aeroplanes, as 
they flew very low. To my surprise, as they passed over 
the business district they left the entire block a mass of 
flame. 

I saw men, women and children driven like cattle, 
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huddled like horses and treated like beasts. Thus, I fully 
realized the attitude of the Southern White man when he 
has you bested. I saw hundreds of men marched through 
the main business section of “White Town” with their 
hats off and their hands up, with dozens of guards march- 
ing them with guns, cursing them for everything men- 
tionable. I saw large trucks following up the invaders, as 
they ran the Colored people from their homes and places 
of business. Everything of value was loaded on these 
trucks and everything left was burned to ashes. 

I saw machine guns turned on the Colored men to 
oust them from their stronghold. 

Tuesday night, May 31st, was the riot, and Wednes- 
day morning, by daybreak, was the invasion. 


H. T. S. JOHNSON, OF THE INTER-RACIAL 
COMMISSION. 


The race riot in Tulsa, on the night of May 31st, and 
the murder and arson on the morning of June Ist, 1921, 
never would have happened had the better class of White 
people and Negroes been working co-operatively for com- 
munity good. Instead, each went his way, giving no thought 
as to what would become of any community where the right 
thinking people leave the running of things municipal in the 
hands of persons who value money more than they do law 
and order government. 

An awful price—hundreds of lives and millions in prop- 
erty—has been paid, but if the Christian people of both 
race groups have learned the lesson that, for mutual pro- 
tection and community welfare, they must concern them- 
selves about the character of city officials, from mayor to 
the humblest policeman, the investment is worth while. 
If not fully, the writer believes the lesson has been suffi- 
ciently learned to make, forever impossible, a recurrence of 
the tragedy which makes every loyal Tulsan blush for 
shame when occasion arises to remember it. 

The best evidence that the above is true was the or- 
ganizing, within less than thirty days after the disaster, of 
two committees on inter-racial co-operation. One, composed 
of a group of influential and fair-minded White people, and 
the other of a no less representative group of Negroes. 
These committees met a public sentiment on both sides that 
was a mixture of hatred, suspician and sympathy. The ele- 
ment of sympathy, however, was more pronounced among 
the ——es of both groups, and that was the leverage with 
which the White inter-racial committee lifted the lid of 
Negro oppression upon which the city administration sat 
with all the weight that politics and graft courts command. 
In other words, to prevent Negroes from building back their 
homes and business places, the city commissioners, two 
days after their district was burned, passed an ordinance 
extending the fire limits far enough north and west to in- 
clude all the land which certain interests coveted, as Ahab 
did Naboth’s vineyard. After refusing to heed his plea that 
they rescind the confiscatory fire ordinance, Judge Mather 
M. Eakes, chairman of the Tulsa County Commission on 
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Inter-Racial Co-operation (White), in a law suit against 
the city, the fire ordinance unconstitutional, and thus 
left the Negroes free to rebuild on the lots for which they 
held deeds. Without this timely aid, the Negro’s morale 
would have broken and the splendid record in rebuilding 
and re-establishing business, which he is now making, would 
have been impossible. 

Better sanitation, more lights, paved streets, more and 
better equipped school buildings, ample play grounds and 
equipment for same, gymnasiums, swimming pool, a library 
with paid attendant, are our most pressing needs. With a 
strong Negro committee to make an intelligent survey and 
an influential White committee to press our claim with ex- 
istent authorities, in due time we should have the things 
enumerated above and a greater and better Tulsa will have 
emerged from the blood and ashes of June Ist. Truly inter- 
racial co-operation is the way to peace in race relations. 





MRS. DORA WELLS. 


Too much cannot be said about this noble women and 
her great work in Tulsa during the great disaster of June 
Ist, 1921. Mrs. Wells, although a widow and a heavy loser 
herself, never faltered in her work. She administered to the 
sick, fed many hungry persons. Able only to build three 
small rooms, for many nights she gave shelter to several 
people. Before the disaster Mrs. Wells was owner and pro- 
prietor of the Wells Garment Factory, an establishment that 
gave employment to several race women. Leaving a home 
and business, with every comfort of life in them, only to 
come back June 2nd to find smoldering embers and ashes— 
the work of a lifetime gone. Although crushed, but not 
conquered, this woman set to work to erect a temporary 
building of three rooms, being the first person to erect a 
frame building in the much coveted district. 

Mrs. Wells left Tulsa, August 20, 1921, as a delegate to 
the Elks Grand Lodge and Temple of I. B. P. O. E. W., held 
in Boston, Mass. Being an ardent church and society work- 
er, Mrs. Wells was able to put the condition of Tulsa suf- 
ferers before that Grand body. By so doing she received 
clothing from the Temples in the East; also two churches 
and two clubs responded. Two hundred and sixty-seven 
persons were given clothing from the bundles from this 
noble woman’s hand, assisted by the members of Daughter 
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Elks of Cosmopolitan Temple 133, of Tulsa. Persons who 
needed help most received it, regardless of their fraternal 
connections. All were treated alike, and today, no one re- 
ceives more hospitality than those who visit Mrs. Wells. 
Her table is always ready to feed the hungry, her roof to 
shelter the homeless. Tulsa can well be proud of such a 
woman. Loved by all, feared by none, women of her all- 
around servicable and resourceful type are not found in great 
numbers, and Tulsa should be proud of her. 

The people of Tulsa who benefited by her assistance 
shall never forget her services rendered in a time of need. 

Several cash donations were sent from various Temples, 
which was divided by her among daughter Elk only. 





After eleven months have passed and I have had the 
pleasure of seeing beautiful Greenwood re-built with two- 
and three-story business structures, I want to forget that 
morning of June 1, when I tried to find a hiding place, and 
there was no place to hide. When we left the Red Wing 
Hotel (husband and I), bullets were falling like rain, and 
I resigned myself to my fate for I felt that all avenues of 
escape were cut off. 

Mr. Pack and Lewis called to my husband to bring me 
out and try to get out of range of the fire and bullets. When 
I reached the street | become sick and so weak in my knees 
I could not walk. 

There was a man in a taxi trying to help the women 
escape. He took us in and drove us as far as 1025 North 
Greenwood. We had friends living there and thought we 
could stop there, but, alas! we found in a few minutes we 
would have to go further on, as by that time they were 
firing on us there. | | 

With Mr. Harris and his family and many others, we 
started out walking north, but where? We did not know. 
However, there were about six aeroplanes keeping watch 
overhead. For what? 

When we reached the section line, Mr. Pack and my 
husband decided it would be best for us to try and get to 
the Kennedy Building where my husband worked. I would 
not dare repeat all we heard en route, but when we reached 
Main and Archer they were trotting a large bunch of our 
men to Convention Hall, hands held over their heads, bare 
headed and half clad. The streets were lined with White 
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people, some in pity for the unfortunate, but the majority 
seemed to think it a funny thing to do. 

We reached the Kennedy Building and were taken care 
of there for the day. When evening came, they had decided 
we could go on the streets, but must wear a tag on which 
was printed ‘Police Protection.” Any one without a tag 
would be arrested. 

The days that followed brought many humiliations. If 
you had never worked in service you must have a card 
showing you were in the Red Cross Service or some responsi- 
ble White person’s employment. Guards stationed all about 
you must show a “Green Card” before you could enter the 
Colored district. ) 

I am now employed as secretary at Maurice Willows 
Hospital and find on file a list of names, very incomplete, 
as follows: Colored wounded 63; Dead, 15. 

This report cannot be relied upon as correct. 

We dismissed our last Riot patient on April 28, a young 
man that has suffered much and who is still on crutches. 

Let us hope we can forgive and forget those of what- 
ever race that caused such a catastrophe to befall us. Make 
our lives an example for others, as law-abiding, Christian 
people, saying, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 








—_— - 





Things I noticed while trying to escape: 

Mother and son, both wounded, one trying to help the 
other. 

Several men wounded, on the side of the road, ex- 
hausted, unable to go farther. 

Have been informed by nurses that they had several 
premature births on that day. 

Children frantically trying to find parents; wives wait- 
ing for husbands, not_knowing where they had been taken 
when the armed men took them away. 

To all American citizens everywhere I will say, “Talk 


against all lawlessness.” 
By DIMPLE L. BUSH. 


HISTORY OF MT. ZION BAPTIST CHURCH. 


The Mt. Zion Baptist Church of Tulsa, Okla., was or- 
ganized in the year 1909 by the late S. Lyons with a small 
group. He pastored this people about eight months and re- 
signed. Rev. Leonard was then called to the pastorage of 
the church. He only stayed a short time, and then Rev. C. L. 
Netherland, the third pastor, filled his place as pastor of 
this little flock for about eighteen months, then stepped 
aside and encouraged them to call Rev. F. K. White, who was 
the fourth pastor and prime mover of the buying of the 
present site where the church now stands. Rev. White left 
them in the year 1914 for California. Before leaving he per- 
suaded them to elect R. A. Whitaker, the present pastor, 
who came in the darkest hours when odds were all against 
us. 

At that time we were worshipping in the school house 
on Hartford, and in less than three months after my arrival 
we were ordered to vacate. This we did with a three days’ 
notice. We moved in a “dance hall’’ in the Woods Building, 
on Greenwood Avenue. It was there that friend and foe 
said that the day of hope had passed and it was then that 
we went boldly to a “Shrine of Grace” and God opened the 
door through Brother C. Henry, who came to our relief with 
a message of hope. 

The next move was the “Tabernacle” building and the 
breaking of the ground for the new church site. This will 
show you where we were seven years ago. We started the 
“land breaking’”’ without a penny. 

Five years ago in June we had a big rally and raised 
seven hundred and fifteen dollars and fifteen cents. With 
this we started the work on the foundation of the present 
building. We had to build up a credit, and work by chances. 
This was a hard task, as we had plenty of knockers, but we 
soon found that every knock was a boost. We had a good 
standing with the following business firms: Ketchum Lum- 
ber Company, Miller Furniture Company, Tulsa Brick Com- 
pany, as well as with our own members and friends, Brother 
J. H. Goodwin, Mrs. M. A. Wright, Mrs. Ida Grant, Mrs. M. 
Littles, J. Woods, J. E. Stewart, A. Allis, J. W. Franklin and 
many others whose names I cannot call. 


We give you this bit of history so you will understand 
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what seven years of toil in a field where conditions and odds 
are against one means. 


We thank the many friends who stayed with us and 
gave us words of cheer. God bless the good people of Tulsa 
and the great state of Oklahoma. We have gained many 
friends of the other races. We shall never forget you and 
pray the blessings of God upon you. This is our prayer. 

MT. ZION BAPTIST CHURCH. 
R. A. Whitaker, Pastor. 


Leaving Tulsa, as I did, on May 26, 1921, to be present 
at the graduation of my two daughters, Ruth and Eunice, 
the latter from the eighth grade, May 27, and the former 
from Western University, June 2, found me away from 


Tulsa on the dates of the riot, May 31 and June 1. 

But the Tulsa that I left and the Tulsa that I found on 
my return, June 5! 

I left a Tulsa throbbing with life and high hopes, peo- 
ple who were happy, people who in the main were prosperous, 
a wide awake, alert, active, forward-looking folk. Some who 
had come in the early day when it tried men’s souls, and 
now were resting and beginning to enjoy the fruits of their 
years of toil—people who were singing the praises of Tulsa, 
prosperous. 

No man, be he millionaire or pauper, had more pride in 
Tulsa than her upstanding, forward-looking colored citizens. 
None clamored harder against the overbearing police sys- 
tem and the evils of the underworld. 

Ten months in Tulsa; ten active, constructive months 
of human hopes and aspirations; ten months of a vision of 
a better day and then on platform and in press the phrase, 
“The Dawn of a New Day,” was in actual use. This in Tulsa, 
colored. 

Tulsa’s colored citizens settled in the north end of the 
city, separating themselves at right angles to the Tulsa 
white. 

Standpipe Hill jutted out into the colored section like 
the state of Florida extends into the ocean. This hill is 
owned by a white man. From it one can get a fine panoramic 
view of Tulsa and the surrounding country. The white peo- 
ple would not buy it, and the colored could not, although 
they lived on three sides of it. 

The good people of color were building magnificent 
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church structures. One, Mt. Zion Baptist, had merged into 
completion at a cost of $85,000—hard-earned and frugally 
kept. It was a consolation to the old members who had la- 
bored many years and now, in a home comfortable, were 
ready to worship God and patiently serve until He called 
them home. 

Paradise Baptist Church was a cozy brick building sit- 
uated on the north side of Standpipe Hill, while Mt. Zion 
was on the south side of it. The members of this church 
were building on the pay-as-you-go plan. It was completed 
with the exception of interior furnishings. The Methodist 
Episcopal churches. had their first story completed and 
money in the bank for the superstructure. 


There were four well equipped drug stores, many 
erocery stores. Elliott & Hooker, men’s and women’s 
furnishing store carried as high a grade of goods as any 
in the city; two fine hotels acommodated the traveling 
public; Welcome grocery wes a model; modern barber 
shops, and two shoe shops with up-to-date machinery. 
Dreamland theater catered to the pleasure and entertain- 
ment of the people. The physicians were equipping them- 
selves with all the modern apparatus required to alleviate 
human suffering. Young men as dentists had invested 
heavily in preparing to take care of the distressed in their 
line. Women had invested in beauty parlors and dress- 
making establishments. Cafes were prepared to feed satis- 
factorily the many patrons. In fact, the people were so 
industrious and put in so much time at work that they did 
not prepare their food at home, but patronized the cafes. 
Four upholstered jitney busses carried the people from 
their homes to their work. An undertaking establishment 
equipped with caskets ranging from $50 to $1,000, all for 
the acommodation of the colored people. A $10,000 limou- 
sine for the acommodation of the bereaved families was 
the latest addition. 

The Tulsa colored people, in every sense of the word, 
were building a modern, up-to-date business city. 

They were constantly handicapped as to public utilities, 
which were managed and controlled by the white man. 
They constantly prayed him to extend and furnish the 
same. Procrastination, political promises and hope deferred 
was the final result. The colored section of Tulsa was in- 
sufficiently lighted. And if evil did hold sway and the bad 
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Negro did exist he had the cover of a neglected city dark- 
ness to ply his evil trade. They have cried, ‘Let there be 
light,” and there was no light. The kerosene lamp, the 
tallow dip or darkness prevailed in their city. In Tulsa, 
white night had been turned into day. 


The unsanitary condition, the surface tub-toilets, the 
stench therefrom increased the wonder that the health of 
the community was as good as it was. 


The colored man of Tulsa built his home not upon sand, 
but upon an exceedingly great faith, for when fire does 
break out all he can do is to stand by and see all his earthly 
possessions go down in ashes. Water protection was in- 
sufficient. 

In spite of all the physical and mental handicaps he 
has wrought well, and though a part of his city lies in 
ashes, the carpenter’s hammer is heard and new lumber in 
the form of a house flares up in every direction. The Tulsa 
attitude of the black man is to build and rebuild. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association was the latest 
addition to civic betterment. This is an inspiring chapter 
in the city’s history. 

Conscious of the unwholesome moral trend of the life 
of the young people, a few active, wide-awake, progressive 
citizens, on their own initiative and the friendly counsel 
and co-operation of that fine Christian gentleman, Mr. C. E. 
Buckner, general secretary of the Tulsa “Y” set about the 
organization of the Hunton Branch Y. M. C. A. 

They raised their own budget of $3,012 for the first 
year’s work. The central association stood ready to furnish 
$1,000 of it, but the board of managers, led on by that 
prince of men, Mr. S. D. Hooker, raised the full amount 
themselves. The membership was more than 500 men and 
boys. 

In like manner they raised the budget for the next 
year’s work, notwithstanding the tightness of the times, 
they increased the budget to $5,207 and | ad the pleasure 
on Tuesday evening, before the Tuesday of the riot, of re- 
joicing over the fact that the entire amount had been 
pledged. 

Shortly before that a community ‘nstitute was held. 
For the first time in the history of the University of Okla- 
homa, the Extension Division, consisting of seven white 
men and women, experts in their lines, carried on a three- 
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day session in the colored community of Tulsa. They 
touched and stimulated the church, school, civic and home 
life of the people in a most encouraging manner. It gave 
our people a new hold on the cheering possibilities of life. 
The workers were pleasantly informed as to the inner life 
and cravings of the colored people. The latter did not 
know that white people could be so kind, helpful and in- 
terested in their personal problems. The institute cost 
$1,000. The people thought it worth many times the cost. 

These are some of the evidences of the new attitude 
of mind developing in Tulsa’s colored citizens. 

Just another fact showing the desire for civic improve- 
ment, wholesome ideals and better things for Tulsa. 

Just a week before the riot, the board of managers of 
Hunton Branch Y. M. C. A., together with the mayor and 
city commissioners, invited President King, of the Republic 
of Liberia, to be Tulsa’s guest. President King accepted. 

This would have heartened the colored citizens of Okla- 
homa to make more of their opportunities. The $1,000 cost 
to the colored citizens of Tulsa for this visit of President 
King and his party was no deterrent. 

The houses of Tulsa’s colored citizens ranged from the 
temporary floorless box house to modern equipped ones of 
the latest and_best interior and exterior furnishings. 

This, in brief, and in brief only, for much can be said 
of the high hopes and aims of the colored citizens of Tulsa. 
This is the Tulsa that I left on the night of the 26th of 
May, 1921. 

And the Tulsa that I found on my return the 4th of 
June. What a contrast! 


Tulsa had turned a page to run parallel with the Huns 
and Goths—vandals of Europe or the Indians in Custer’s 
last charge. 


An awkward colored boy steps on the toe of a white 
elevator girl—she slaps him—a retort discourteous on his 
part—arrested on the charge of assault and battery—news- 
paper omits “and battery’”—public thinks rape—threaten- 
ing groups of whites gather about jail—colored men, fear- 
ing the usual happening, gather to prevent a lynching—a 
careless, reckless shot—and the restraints of civilization 
are thrown aside and men became brutish beasts. 


The boy ought to have apologized. The girl ought to 
have recognized the accident. The paper ought not to have 
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garbled the story with false emphasis. White men ought 
not to have gathered about the jail. They should be will- 
ing to let the law have the right of way. The colored men 
ought to have trusted those whose sworn duty it was to 
protect the prisoner. 

A cordon of police could have surrounded the first 
groups, white and black. But these are sad words, “It 
might have been.” But nothing that happened can justify 
the driving of twelve thousand innocent, sleeping colored 
people, clad in their night clothes, out into the streets, 
marched to Convention Hall and elsewhere, then loot, rob 
and steal the hard, laborious earnings of a struggling peo- 
ple, handicapped at best. 


I have worked ten months with these people. I have 
had a deep sympathy for them in their struggle against 
great odds.. 

Loot—they backed auto trucks up to the vacated (by 
force) Negro homes and loaded everything movable and of 
value. One colored woman went to eleven different white 
homes and in each recovered portions of her household 
goods. 

Rob—every bit of money found on their persons was 
taken. Masonic rings were removed from their fingers, 
watches and chains from their persons. In fact, every- 
thing of a material nature, etc., preparatory to the cruel 
initiation which has not yet ended, was taken from them. 
And so, in their penniless, destitute condition, they were 
corralled, first one place and then another. 

Thenks to the good people who took them into their 
homes, fed and clothed them, housed them until the cruel 
police order compelled even the white people to give up and 
send to the fair grounds those whom they had befriended. 
Kind offers were thwarted by the police regulation. 

With homes looted, homes and stores burned to ashes, 
with the sick, aged and enfeebled carried out or left to 
perish in the flames; mothers giving birth to children in 
the open, herded, corralled and guarded like prisoners of 
war, and before the smoke of a thousand homes had blown 
away the trembling, homeless learn that the city fathers 
have passed an ordinance “making it forever impossible 
for them, in their destitute condition, to go back and re- 
build on their own home place.” 

While their hearts are bleeding, their homes and all 
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the relics that make the memory of life’s past sustaining 
with shocking realization that their families are broken and 
scattered and fearing that they may be slain by the cruel 
bullet of the mob, with trembly, weak, tired, hungry and 
hungerless bodies, compelled to be in the stalls of the fair 
grounds under a heavy, cruel guard of home-guards— 
guards who greet them with harsh orders and vulgar 
language—while suffering all this and more, the mayor 
and commissioners, the Real Estate Exchange, the Welfare 
Board are like those who crucified Christ, casting lots for 
the Negro’s hard-earned land. 


Ah! if they would only stop and think how long it re- 
quired those poor, struggling people to own that little por- 
tion of earth! 

Yet by every method known and being discovered by 
the combined trained minds of the best legal talent that the 
city and state affords, not one loop hole is being left 
through which or by means of which the colored citizen 
can ever again rebuild on his own land. 


We appeal to the conscience and good judgment of the 
American people, where is the line separating the lower 
element that cleared the way and the higher element that 
sat at noon luncheon under the cool of the electric fans 
and carefully and judiciously planned that this “never 
again would be a Negro section.” 

And immediately proceeded to publish without the 
owner’s consent or offering a cent: 

“Wanted, Wholesale Houses in Tulsa.” 

“New Welfare Committee in active campaign to Bet- 
ter City.” 

“Through the Reconstruction Committee appointed by 
the Mayor and City Commissioners Tuesday (June 14), 
Tulsa extends a welcoming hand to wholesale houses and 
industrial plants which are to be located on the trackage 
property in Little Africa swept by fire and which is now 
within the city fire limits restricted to the erection of fire- 
resisting buildings.” 

“The committee also expressed a sentiment in favor of 
using a part of the burned area for a union station when- 
ever such a project is ready for consideration by the rail- 
roads entering Tulsa.”—Tulsa World, June 15, 1921. 

Think of it! A union station where the races of men 
pass through, built upon the blood stained soil of the Ne- 
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gros’ property. What an approach to Tulsa! What a gate- 
way to the “Magic City of the Great Southwest.” A sym- 
bol of greed and blood! 

And added to that anguish of soul comes quick and 
fast the police regulation that all Negroes to have the free- 
dom of Tulsa’s streets must wear a green tag stating age, 
residence, name and name of employer, who must be white. 
Men who did business for themselves had to find a white 
man to sign their cards. If not employed, a red card must 
be worn. This reads, “If the bearer is on the streets after 
7 o’clock he will be arrested and taken to the fair ground”’ 
—by some called the “bull-pen.” 

The guards are placed at all roads entering the colored 
section. Men, women, boys and girls are held up by these 
guards, many of whom are rough, rude and discourteous. 

Every step from the sudden awakening by the firing 
of guns and the buzzing of aeroplanes to the present mo- 
ment evidences in increasing humiliation. Those who were 
privileged to return to their homes found their contents 
gone or mutilated. Everything from a shoe, a piano to an 
automobile was found in the homes of white folks. 


I left a happy, hopeful, progressive people. I found a 
crushed, humiliated, discouraged humanity. I left a pray- 
ing people; I found them wondering if God is just. I left 
a Young Men’s Christian Association with bright and 
promising prospects, just ready to jump into a $150,000 
building campaign; I found a budget destroyed, resources 
consumed, a board of managers in despair. 

Tulsa has destroyed the homes, taken the lives and 
maimed the bodies of the best friend the white man has 
in America; yea, the world. 

There is no man in the world that has stood by and 
will stand by the white man like the Negro. 

There is no justification for the wholesale destruction 
of property and resources of the thousands of innocent, 
law abiding, home building Negroes. We do not condone 
the wrong deeds of the bad Negro. We deplore his exist- 
ence. We pray the co-operative influences of all people to 
help reform or restrain him as well as his co-partners in 
white. We find it difficult to reach him. You find it 
difficult to reach his white partner. They clash. You 
and we are thrown into a whirlpool of human rage. We, 
who emerge with bloody, bruised bodies, and the savings 
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and buildings cf a life time smouldering in ashes, must 
face each other and realize how trivial and avoidable the 
cause and how deplorable and lasting the results. 


Is the spirit of America dead? Shall the color of a 
man’s skin be the symbol for adverse sentiment? 

Mine is a Christian program. Am thoroughly con- 
vinced that an active, wide-awake Christianity will cure 
this human ill. 

There come times in a Christian program when it be- 
comes necessary to “drive out the money changers,” and 
land grafters. 


Unhappily Tulsa has worked into that stage. 

Tulsa is not all bad. There are good citizens in Tulsa. 
They, as much as any, deplore the spot that will not out. 

We need a nearer approach to the principles and teach- 
ing of the Golden Rule. The hammer and claw, pistol and 
gun, create hate. And hate hurries us on to destruction. 

There is no place in a Christian program for hate. 

Let’s make America safe for her own citizens and 
courteous to others. 


TULSA’S SEPARATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The separate school system of Tulsa, is perhaps, the 
most reliable standard by which we may judge the progress 
of its Negro citizens since it emerged from the “village” 
class. In spite of the fact that commercial Tulsa has grown 
in leaps and bounds almost “over night,” our separate 
school system has been able to keep pace with this rapid 
stride. When Tulsa loomed forth as the Negro metropolis 
of the south, prior to June the 1st, 1921, our schools main- 
tained the same rank in the educational circles of the 
southland. Two schools, Dunbar and Washington, were 
built at a time when the increase in the Negro population 
of Tulsa was inestimable. Dunbar, an eight-room structure, 
had become inadequate and the overflow was being cared 
for in the Liberty school, in the northeast part of the city. 
Booker T. Washington, our high school, had grown from a 
four-room frame structure to a modern fifteen-room brick 
building. Eight brick unit buildings cared for the inter- 
mediate grades on the high school grounds. Thirty-nine 
teachers, representatives of the best colleges of the coun- 
try, were employed to instruct the youth, and no teacher 
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was employed who was not a graduate of an accredited 
school. 

The grit and endurance of the Negroes of Tulsa since 
last June, may well be determined by the progress of the 
schools since that time. Fifteen hundred children were 
enrolled in the schools last year. This year a little better 
than sixteen hundred are entered. Two extra units have 
been built on the high school grounds to take care of the 
increase in attendance. A fully equipped modern building 
of the latest type takes the place of Dunbar, which was 
burned. Eight units surround this building, and at present 
half-day sessions are being held to accomodate the child- 
ren. Our high school is accredited for twenty-eight units, 
and its graduates are admitted to the best colleges of the 
country without examination. The science and commercial 
departments of this school are among the best of the south. 
Tulsa schools are keeping pace with Tulsa’s growth, and 
Tulsa’s growth has not been affected by recent unfortunate 
events. 


WHERE ARE THE DEAD? 


We have reached the point in the stream of time 
where every earnest hearted person should say, in the 
language of St. Paul, “Let God be true, though it prove 
every man a liar.” (Rom. 3:4.) Then let us settle the 
question according to the word of God. “The dead praise 
not the Lord, neither they that go down in silence.” (Psa. 
115:17.) “His (man’s) breath goeth forth, he returns to 
the dust; in that very day his thoughts perish.” (Psa. 
145:4.) “For the living know that they shall die; but the 
dead know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward; for the memory of them is forgotten. Also their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy is now perished; 
neither have they any more a portion forever of anything 
that is under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave where thou goest.” 
(Eecl. 9:5, 6, 10.) Why should intelligent people pay large 
sums of money to Priests (who are nothing but sinful men), 
to pray prayers for persons in this condition? The Psalmist 
says, “In death there is no remembrance of them, in the 
grave who shall give the thanks?” (Psa. 6:5.) 

But I hear someone ask, “Is not there a Hell.”” We 
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answer, sure there is. But the Bible Hell is not a place of 
consicous torment by forged-tail devil or otherwise. The 
Hell mentioned in the Bible is the condition of death, obliv- 
ion, the tomb, the grave, or in other words, it is a condi- 
tion of non-existence. The only word in the Old Testament 
translated “Hell” is the Hebrew word “sheol,”’ and it is 
translated more times “grave” than it is translated “Hell,” 
and means the same thing in each instance. We give a few 
examples. 


Jacob, weighted down with grief because of the sup- 
posed death of his son Joseph, said, “I will go down to my 
son Joseph, in shoel (Hell), mourning.” (Gen. 37:35.) 
Later, when requested to send Benjamin to Egypt, he said, 
“My son Benjamin shall not go down with you to Egypt, 
for if evil befalls him you will bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to (shoel) hell.” (Gen. 48:38.) If Hell 
means conscious torment in fire, we ask: How long would 
the gray hairs of Jacob last in such a place? Would God 
make the gray hairs immortal in order to torment them? 

Job was a good and Godly man. After he had suf- 
fered the loss of all his earthly possessions; his children 
killed, his wife became his enemy, his neighbors taunted 
him because of his suffering, his body putrid with running 
sores, suffering bodily pain and mental anguish, in this 
awtul condition he prayed that God might send him to 
Hell. “O that thou wouldst hide me in Hell (shoel) until 
thy wrath is passed.” (Job 14:13.) Does any sane person 
believe that Job prayed that he might go to a place to be 
tormented and suffer more agony than he was already suf- 
fering? If you were in his position would you ask to go to 
a place where you would be tormented forever? Job then 
defines Hell. He says, “If I wait, Hell is my house. I 
have made my bed in the darkness. Our rest is in the 
dust.” (Job 17:13-16.) If darkness, there could be no fire 
there. Again, he (Job) said, concerning man, “His sons 
come to honor and he knoweth it not, they are brought 
low and he perceiveth it not.” (Job 14:21.) 

Jehovah, through his prophets, foretold that Jesus 
would go to Hell, and He did. He went to the same Hell to 
which the other dead go, and he was dead until the third 
day, when God raised Him. Referring to Him the Psalmist 
wrote, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hell.” (Psa. 16:10.) 
This text is quoted, with approval, by the apostle Peter, in 
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Acts 2:27. If Hell is a place of conscious torment, eternal 
in duration, then it would have been impossible for Jesus 
to have gotten out; whereas the Scriptures conclusively 
prove that He was raised on the third day. 

The New Testament deals with the same “Hell.” As 
we know, the New Testament is translated from the Greek 
and the Greek word “Hades” means the same as the He- 
brew word “Shoel.” In the revised version of the New 
Testament, the Greek word “Hades” has been left un- 
translated. Evidently the translators were ashamed to 
translate it “Hell” after the meaning of eternal torment 
had been attached to the word. Our common version ren- 
ders three different words in the New Testament “Hell,” 
and the people have long been taught by a false bunch of 
preachers that these words mean eternal torture. In not 
a single instance, A8 is well known by every preacher worth 
the name, and scholar, does the word “Hell,” as used in the 
Scriptures, mean a place of conscious torment. Aside from 
the Greek word ‘‘Hades,” there are two other words from 
which the word “Hell” is translated, as appears in the New 
Testament; to-wit, Gehenna and Tartarus. We will examine 
some text on each of these. 


Addressing Himself to the people of Capernaum, Jesus 
said, “And thou Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
Heaven, shall be thrust down to Hell.” (Luke 19:15.) I 
hope no one is so foolish as to think of Capernaum, the 
proud city with its lands, houses and population in a place 
of eternal roasting. The people of Capernaum had been 
greatly favored and, figuratively speaking, had been ex- 
alted highly in the standards of the peoples and nations; 
but because of their misuse of God’s blessings they were 
told by the Lord Jesus that they, as a people, should be 
thrust down to Hades; that is to say, overthrown, de- 
stroyed, go into oblivion, or in other words, that proud city 
was to be brought to a condition the same as though it 
never existed. It is now a historic fact that Capernaum 
is so thoroughly buried in oblivion that not even the site 
where it stood is definitely known. 


Jesus addressed the people of that time in parables or 
dark sayings, hence He used the symbolic language as 
above stated. “All these things spake Jesus unto the mul- 
titudes in parables, and without a parable, spake He not 
unto them.” (Math. 13:34.) Again He said, “Thou art 
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Peter (Greek, “Petros,” a rock or stone, one of the living 
stones, strong minded, of strong character), and upon this 
rock (Greek, ‘Petra,’ mass of rock, fundamental rock 
truth, the great truth that Jesus is the Christ), I will 
build My church (composed of faithful followers, like St. 
Peter), and the gates of Hell (Greek ‘‘Hades’’), shall not 
prevail against it.” (Math. 16:18.) 


Paraphrased, we would understand these words to 
mean that Jesus established the church, which is His body, 
composed of many members (Col. 1:18; 1 Cor. 12:12), and 
all the bitter and relentness persecution which has been 
the experience of His true followers throughout the Gos- 
pel Age, and which has taken them down into Hell, the 
grave, the same place where He went, should not prevail 
to her utter extermination because, in God’s due time the 
church would be brought forth in the first resurrection. 
(Rev. 20:6.) 


Again, Jesus said, “I am He that liveth and was dead. 
Behold, | am alive forevermore, amen; and have the keys 
of death and Hell (Hades, the grave).” (Rev.. 1:18). The 
keys means the power to unlock. Jesus’ statement here is 
that once He was dead, but now He has been raised and is 
alive forevermore, and has the power to unlock the tomb, 
the grave, the condition of death, and bring forth the dead 
in the time of the resurrection. 


“The lake of fire and brimstone” is several times men- 
tioned in the book of Revelations, which all Christians ad- 
mit to be a book of symbols. However, most of them, under 
the influence of the teachings of selfish and ignorant 
preachers, think and speak of this particular symbol as a 
literal statement, and that it gives support to the eternal 
torment doctrine, notwithstanding the fact that the symbol 
is clearly defined as meaning the second death. ‘And 
death and Hell was cast into the lake of fire. This is the 
second death,” ete. (Rev. 20:14.) It is sometimes spoken 
of as “A lake of fire, burning with brimstone.” (Rev. 
19:20.) The element brimstone being mentioned to inten- 
sify the symbol of destruction, the second death. Burning 
brimstone is one of the most deadly elements known. It 
is destructive to all forms of life. The symbolism of this 
lake of fire and brimstone is further shown by the fact 
that the symbolic beast and the symbolic false prophet 
and death and Hell (Hades), as well as the devil and all 
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his “neta are destroyed in it. (Rev. 19:20; 20:10, 14, 
ips 21:8. 

Dear friends, I would be more than glad if some of 
these false teachers or their followers who believe in the 
“Lake of fire and brimstone doctrine” to tell me who is 
going to keep the fires burning when the devil and all his 
followers are destroyed in the above mentioned lake? You 
know the above cited Scriptures plainly states that the 
Devil will be destroyed in that lake. 

All the preachers worthy of the name knows that this 
doctrine of eternal torment in a lake of fire and brimstone 
is absolutely false but because of their selfish interest (love 
of money and undeserved honors) they will not out with 
the truth. 

Brother Parsons, take my advise, as one who loves you. 
If you will tell the truth and come out for the truth boldly, 
and live with your people. If you don’t do this, very soon 
you will find yourself backed in the corner by the demands 
of the people for the truth. If you wait until that condition 
is reached then the only thing that you could do would be 
to get out as quickly as you can because the sight of you 
would become a stench to the moral nostril of truth loving 


people. 
By RICHARD J. HILL. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Immediately following the catastrophe of June Ist, of 
last year, the American Red Cross was called in and given 
carte blanche authority to handle the problems of relief and 
reconstruction. 

The story of ther activities during the following months 
is too well known to necessitate repetition. In the very 
first days following the riot immediate relief was necessary 
to almost all of the victims, regardless of class or resources. 

It was then that vast hordes thronged the Booker T. 
Washington school, where the Red Cross had established 
their offices, pleading for the barest living necessities in 
the way of shelter, food and clothes. This first crisis grad- 
ually became alleviated, as those people with some resources 
or means at their disposal became able to meet their own 
personal problems. 

However, a great need continued throughout the sum- 
mer and into the winter, and it will undoubtedly be months 
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or even years before the conditions will be on an equal basis 
with the days before the Disaster. 

Records on file in the Red Cross office show that dur- 
ing the seven months between June lst, and January Ist, 
they had handled the cases of 2,480 families (8,624 persons), 
that nearly one-half million feet of lumber and 50,000 yards 
of cloth were distributed, and that a total expenditure of 
$100,000.00 was made for actual relief among the sufferers. 

The following schedule, taken from the official report 
of the Red Cross, will give some conception as to the scope 
of the work handled: 


Total number families registered... Bie ABN oct hie ie 2,480 

Total number persons in these families 0.0000. 8,624 

Families definitely relieved with clothing, beds, bed 
clothing, tentage, laundry equipment, cooking uten- 


sils, dishes, material for clothes, ete... 1,941 
Churches housed in Red Cross tents... cc ccccccccccscssecesseeeeee 
Prescriptions furnished (outside of Hospital)... 230 


Medical service (in field given to eget typhoid 

and infant cases). ee eee 
Small property adjustments. ree 5 eI nee ae ee ae 88 
Transportation furnished (estimate) occ 475 
Telegrams sent or received (relatives to riot victims).....1,350 


The American Red Cross officially closed its Disaster 
relief work on December 31, 1921, leaving as a legacy to the 
colored people the Maurice Willows Hospital, at 324 North 
Hartford Street. This hospital, as it now stands, is the 
culmination of the medical relief work done during more 
troublous times. A great deal of care has been exercised 
in bringing this institution up to date and making it 
thoroughly modern, and this hospital probably stands as 
the most constructive piece of work done by the Red Cross 
here in Tulsa. Appreciation of it will best be shown by its 
future, since it is being turned over to the colcred race for 
their operation and management. , 


SOME OF THE ACTIVITIES OF A. J. SMITHERMAN, IN 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA. 
Edited and published the Tulsa Star, a weekly news- 


paper founded by him in Muskogee, where it was published 
as the “Muskogee Star.’”’ Moved to Tulsa in the spring of 
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1913. For three years edited and published the “Daily 
Tulsa Star.” 


Was a conscientious Democrat and because of his in- 
fluence with men did do much good for his race in a political] 
way. It was largely through his influence that the colored 
people of Tulsa, enjoyed absolute freedom in the exercise 
of franchise. He was uncompromising and persistent in the 
conscientious fight he waged with tongue and pen for equal 
rights for his people. He hated Jim Crowism and its kind- 
red evils with all his soul and fought it at all times because 
as he said: “It is wrong in principle and can not bring good 
results.” 


He contended successfully for a precinct election board 
composed entirely of colored men when his effort to get 
colored men placed on such boards with white men had 
failed. It was necessary to redistrict the city, but this was 
done, and Tulsa had the distinction of being the first and 
only city in the country having an election board composed 
exclusively of colored men. Mr. Smitherman himself served 
on this board the first year as Inspector of Elections. The 
board was composed of representatives of both dominant 
political parties, as required by law, and the members served 
the city, county and state with much credit to themselves 
and their race. 


This and many other things that came to pass in Tulsa, 
under a Democratic city administration, as well as county 
and state governments of the same political colors, tended 
to justify and strengthen the editor of the Tulsa Star in his, 
position for democracy, and many erstwhile, hide-bound Re- 
publicans, by reason of racial traditions, became identified 
with the Democratic party. This board, a colored hospital 
and a public library for colored people, maintained by a 
Democratic city administration, were all abolished under a 
succeeding Republican city administration. 

In 1917, when a mob burned the homes of twenty col- 
ored families in Dewey, Oklahoma, A. J. Smitherman went 
in person to the mob-ridden town and investigated the trou- 
ble and voluntarily reported his findings to Gov. R. L. Will- 
iams, which resulted in the arrest of 36 men, including the 
mayor of the town. 

In 1918, when an attempt was being made to lynch a 
young colored man by a mob at Bristow, Oklahoma, A. J. 
Smitherman, who was then serving the county of Tulsa as 
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Justice of the Peace, took three willing colored men and 
hastened to the scene, after sending urgent telegrams to 
the Governor asking for state aid. The young man was 
saved but Smitherman was betrayed to the mob by a colored 
man who still lives in Bristow. After more than an hour 
in the hands of the mob he escaped and fearlessly published 
the facts in his paper. 

A little later in 1918, editor Smitherman attracted con- 
siderable publicity when he and his brother, J. H. Smither- 
man, went to the home of a prominent white man, head of a 
large public corporation and secretary of the District Ex- 
emption Board, and forcibly took away an aged colored 
woman who had been brought by the family from Louisiana 
and was being held in peonage. He took the woman to his 
own home and kept her there as his guest until relatives 
came for her. For this act he was haled before the County 
Council of Defense and tried on a charge of being “dangerous 
to the peace and security of our country.” He was denied 
counsel but bravely stood his ground and defended himself 
when he saw they intended to confiscate his plant. One of 
the members of the Council of Defense who was friendly 
to the editor said afterwards, “Only Smitherman’s nerve 
and manliness saved him.” 

In 1919, when President Wilson was touring the coun- 
try espousing his League of Nations program, editor Smith- 
erman was one of the few selected by the Governor to serve 
on a committee to receive the President, and was one of 
those scheduled for a speech on the occasion of the intended 
visit of the chief executive of the nation to Oklahoma City. 
He was the only colored man thus honored. 

Colored people of Oklahoma, and many white people, 
will long remember A. J. Smitherman for the good he has 
done here. In 1914 when the colored people of Tulsa awoke 
one morning to find themselves viciously and wantonly as- 
sailed by a pastor of one of Tulsa’s leading white churches 
and consulted among themselves Smitherman nobly came to 
the defense of his people in a very able article which ap- 
peared in the Tulsa World in answer to the attack of the 
white preacher which has been heralded not only from his 
pulpit but in the columns of the Tulsa World. 

His retort was so timely, so ably written and answered 
the absurd charges of the white preacher against the col- 
ored race as a whole, that even white men and women com- 
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mended it. The editor received many letters of commenda- 
tion and tokens of appreciation from leading people of both 
races. He also received invitations to speak in white 
churches following the publication of his article. 

It is said the pastor tried to form a “committee” (a 
mob) to wait on Smitherman because of the article, but in 
this he failed. 

The Tulsa Star was a recognized power in the politics 
of Oklahoma because of its wide circulation and influence. 
Its plant, valued at $40,000 or more, was one of the best 
equipped printing plants owned by members of the race in 
the country, employing both white and colored workmen. 
This plant, as well as the editor’s home, was completely 
destroyed in the massacre of June 1, 1921, and the editor 
forced into exile with his wife and five children following 
absurd charges growing out of the riot the night before. 
It has been charged that his paper was responsible for the 
“uprising of colored people against the white people of 
Tulsa” and that he organized the colored men in his office 
to resist the mob in its attempt to lynch Dick Roland. 


MOB FURY AND RACE HATRED AS A NATIONAL 
DANGER 
(Extracts from Literary Digest, June 8, 1921) 


“There is one problem in American life for which I 
foresee no solution. It is the race problem, the Negro ques- 
tion.”’ These words of Grover Cleveland are recalled by the 
Louisville Courier-Journal in its editorial discussion of the 
sudden and appalling flare-up of mob fury and race hatred in 
Tulsa. In this Oklahoma city, which, according to one of 
the journals “has the highest per capita wealth of any city 
in the world,” the rumor that a colored boy was to be lynched 
brought a crowd of armed Negroes to the jail to prevent it. 
With the white mob and black confronting one another, 
somebody fired a shot, and the result was a pitched battle 
with scores of casualties, the burning of the city’s Negro 
section, and the addition, as the New York Evening Post 
remarks, of ‘‘a ghastly chapter to the record of a national 
disgrace.” For while the immediate cause of the Tulsa 
tragedy has been concisely described as “an impudent Negro, 
an hysterical girl, and a yellow-journal reporter,” the con- 
ditions which provided the tinder for this spark are not 
peculiar to Tulsa or Oklahoma but exist in varying degree, 
we are told, in all parts of the country where the Negro is 
numerous enough to be a problem. According to the editor 
of a New York Negro weekly, race war lies latent in many 
American cities, and “as for New York City, it is a magazine. 
All it needs is to have a fuse touched off.” The causes 
behind the Tulsa explosion and similar outbreaks of the last 
few years, editorial observers tell us, are: the lynch-law 
spirit, peonage, race prejudice, economic rivalry between 
blacks and whites, radical propaganda, unemployment, cor- 
rupt politics, and the new Negro spirit of self-assertion. 
Among the remedies proposed are: new legislation, strict 
and impartial law enforcement, unionization of the Negroes, 
and the Golden Rule. 

“The Tulsa horror’ moves the Kansas City Journal to 
reflect upon “the narrowness of the margin which sep- 
arates civilization from savagery.” ‘‘We have in this coun- 
try an ugly race problem, and to ignore it is only to postpone 
the reckoning,” declares the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which 
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Mrs. Callie Rodgers, who owned one-half block of valuable property. She was forced to leave her 
home and take an insane daughter to safety, leaving a helpless sick daughter behind. There she was found 
by the burners. They took her out and placed her ina chair, from which she watched them burn the little 
home, not leaving her uv pillow or a bed to rest on. She was later rescued by the Red Cross workers and 
taken to a place of safety. Before the disaster this lit_le family was independent. Today they are subjects 
of charity. 
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has not forgotten the race war of four years ago in its 
neighbor city, East St. Louis, in which 125 persons were 
killed. This problem, the Post-Dispatch assures us, “can 
not be solved by riot, by burnings and killings.” “We are 
headed in this country toward a race conflict greater than 
the confines of a city—greater, perhaps, than a state,” 
declares the Star of the same city, which asks: “Are we 
going to keep on going in the direction in which we are 
headed?” “No community knows when it may be marred by 
similar outrages,” says the Oklahoma City Times, which 
is convinced that “the danger of the racial disturbances is 
increased by the orgy of terrorism in Tulsa.” “It is not an 
issue in which is involved the one true conception of govern- 
ment itself,” avers the Tulsa World. ‘Mob violence has 
become common, and if the tendency is not checked, one 
may not measure the depths of sorrow to come,” says the 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Leader. “If the Tulsa collision 
had occurred at Vera Cruz the American people would have 
deplored the lawlessness of the Mexicans and found it shock- 
ing,” remarks the New York Times, and the Nashville Ten- 
nesseean thinks that “the crime of Tulsa will make many of 
us hesitate before we condemn other races as being unquali- 
fied for self-government.” ‘This is not the first race riot 
within recent years to occur outside of the Mason-Dixon 
line,” notes the Wilmington Every Evening, which recalls 
the following facts: 


“In East St. Louis, Ill., which is distinctly a Northern 
city, 125 persons were killed on July 7, 1917. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., seven persons were killed and scores injured in 
the riots which began July 19, 1919. A few days later, 
beginning July 26, in Chicago, which is certainly not a 
Southern city, 38 persons were killed and 500 wounded. On 
October 2, the same year, in Elaine, Ark., which calls itself 
Midwestern, 30 persons were killed and hundreds were 
wounded in the street-fighting. Three days before that, in 
Omaha, Neb., which is certainly Western, three persons 
were killed in race riots and many wounded. The mayor of 
ue ood was hanged by rioters, but cut down in time to save 

is life.” 

The guilt of the Tulsa tragedy, avers an outspoken 
Southern paper, the Dallas News, “attaches itself mostly 
to the white race,” and in the Emporia Gazette we read: 
“Of course it was not the best of the white race that created 
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the hellish situation in Tulsa. But none the less, the best 
of the white race is responsible. The leadership of a com- 
munity is responsible for the deeds of the community.” 


“No matter who kills the most, mobs are an indictment 
of all citizens, and of the best citizens more than any of the 
others,” agrees the Call, a Negro paper published in Kansas 
City; and it adds “we maintain that it is white civilization 
that is on tr:al when Negroes are persecuted, for it is the 
law as created by the Anglo-Saxon which is treated with 
contempt when our rights are overridden.” ‘‘We are won- 
dering where is an Uncle Sam that will hear the cries of the 
innocent women and children at Tulsa,’ exclaims another 
Negro paper, the St. Louis Argus; and in still another, the 
Black Dispatch, of Oklahoma City, we read: “Whatever the 
issue, the fact remains undisputed that in Tulsa, in a white- 
man’s country, the Negroes were attempting to uphold the 
law and white men were attempting to destroy it.” 


The nation must awake to what lynch law and race 
riots are costing it, our press earnestly admonish us. This 
Tulsa horror will be featured in scare-heads in every news- 
paper in Mexico City, and will make it stili harder for our 
state department to convince the Mexicans that we are in 
deadly earnest about the protection of American life and 
property, remarks the Chicago Evening Post, which goes on 
to say: “At this moment we are withholding valuable aid 
to the Mexican government because we doubt the safety of 
American life and property under its jurisdiction, but in 
Mexican eyes the Tulsa explosion will knock the high horse 
out from under us.” Moreover, it adds, such outbreaks 
“damage the United States more than we realize in the eyes 
of foreign nations.” ‘‘Americans have been loud in the de- 
nunciation of the pogroms in Poland, of the massacres in 
Armenia and Russia and Mexico, and they were ready to 
go to war to avenge the victims of the barbarous German 
war-lords, but unless we can create a public sentiment in this 
country strong enough to restrain such into!erant outbreaks 
as Tulsa has just witnessed, we shall be unable in the future 
to protest with any moral weight against anything that may 
happen in less-favored parts of the world,” remarks the 
Houston Post, which warns us that “‘the race problem is not 
being solved in any part of the country.”’ 

Tulsa’s outburst of race warfare “was as unjustifiable 
as it was unnecessary,” remarks the Tulsa World. The 
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events which made up this tragedy of errors are outlined 
by Walter F. White in a Tulsa dispatch to the New York 
Evening Post: 

“The immediate cause of the riot was a white girl who 
claimed that Dick Rowland, a colored youth of nineteen, 
attempted to assault her. Sarah Page, the girl, operated 
an elevator in the Drexel Building in Tulsa. She said the 
colored boy had seized her arm as she admitted him to the 
car. Rowland declares that he stumbled and accidentally 
stepped on the girl’s foot. She screamed. Rowland ran. 
The following day the Tulsa Tribune told of the charge and 
arrest of Rowland. 

“Chief of Police John A. Gustafson, Sheriff MeCul- 
lough, Mayor T. D. Evans, and a number of reputable citi- 
zens, among them a prominent oil operator, all declared that 
the girl had not been molested; that no attempt at criminal 
assault had been made. Victor F. Barnett, managing editor 
of the Tribune, stated that his paper had since learned that 
the original story that the girl’s face was scratched and her 
clothes torn was untrue. 

“Soon after the Tribune appeared on the streets on 
Tuesday afternoon there was talk of a lynching mob” to 
avenge the purity of a white woman. Rowland was then 
removed to the county jail, located on the top floor of the 
Tulsa County court house, a substantial building of three 
stories. Sheriff McCullough stated to me that as early as 
four o’clock on Tuesday afternoon (the Tribune reached the 
streets with the story of the alleged assault at 3:15 p. m.) 
Commissioner of Police J. M. Adkison informed him that 
there was talk of lynching Rowland that night. 

By nine o’clock there were from 300 to 400 whites 
around the court house. About 9:30 twenty-five negroes 
came up to the court house armed to protect Rowland. The 
sheriff persuaded them to go home, but in an hour they 
returned, their number increased to seventy-five. The 
sheriff again persuaded them to go home, when a shot was 
fired. Then in the sheriff’s own words, ‘all hell broke 
loose.’ 

“Armed mobs of whites broke into hardware stores and 
pawnshops and looted them, taking weapons and ammuni- 
tion. Colored men fought gamely, one of them accounting 
for five members of a mob that attacked the colored section. 
Near daybreak a pitched battle was in progress with the 
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’Frisco tracks as a dividing line between the two forces. 
Shortly afterward the white mobs, numbering by then more 
than 10,000, invaded the Negro section, the colored men 
resisting determinedly. Cans of oil were secured and fires 
started. Firemen attempting to quench the first of these 
flames were fired upon and withdrew.” 


The Tulsa Tribune and World agree the trouble could 
have been nipped in the bud by decisive action on the part 
of the city authorities in dispersing the mob as soon as it 
began to form, and correspondents represent Gov. J. B. A. 
Robertson as sharing this view. “Undoubtedly the trouble 
could have been arrested in its incipiency had prompt and 
intelligent action been taken by officials,” declares the Mus- 
kogee Phoenix, and the Times-Democrat of the same Okla- 
homa city agrees that “in Tulsa the law-enforcement 
branches were absolutely paralyzed in face of the riots for 
twenty-four hours.” “The accumulation of all the stories 
relating to the disaster clearly indicates that this is the 
culmination of a protracted disrespect for law in this city 
through a long period of time,” affirms the Tulsa Tribune. 


But behind the immediate factors in the Tulsa outbreak 
editorial observers search for deeper causes. “One incident 
never causes a race riot; the causes accumulate for weeks 
and months before the outbreak,’ remarks James Weldon 
Johnson, secretary of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, who goes on to say: 


“If the stories told by refugees from Oklahoma are 
true, conditions virtually of slavery, similar to those laid 
bare recently by Governor Dorsey in Georgia, prevail in 
Oklahoma. Robbery of Negro tenants, brutalities of every 
description, burning of homes, and enforced labor for a mere 
subsistence wage will inevitably bring about trouble.” 

So long as the Negro is denied in whole or in part the 
rights and immunities guaranteed him under the white- 
man’s law, “the way is open to the repetition of such trag- 
edies as that which happened in Tulsa,” avers the New York 
World, in which we read further: 

“Government ceased for the time being to exist and the 
streets of Tulsa ran with blood. But in vast sections of the 
country government has a habit of ceasing to exist where 
the legal rights of the Negro are concerned. Although 
white men are sometimes lynched when accused of crime 
the general presumption is that they will not be. Although 
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black men are often not lynched when accused of crime, the 
general presumption in many parts of the United States is 
that they are likely to be. Out of that presumption came 
Tulsa’s race war.” 

“The core of the situation is the existence of a latent 
spirit of lynching,” thinks the New York Evening Post. Of 
a changing attitude on the part of the Negro, the New York 
Globe says: 

“Because of his experiences as a soldier and on account 
of the higher value placed upon his labor during the war 
period he has become less submissive. Whether for good 
or for evil it is a fact that when attacked by white men he 
is more likely to shoot back than he was five years ago.” 

The Socialist New York Call, after interviewing Mr. 
‘Chandler Owen, editor of the Messenger, on the Tulsa riot, 
reports that “‘A potent cause,’ Mr. Owen believes, “is the 
recent wave of unemployment, which has hit white workers 
much harder than colored workers, for the simple reason 
that the Negroes work for lower wages, and are therefore 
the last to be discharged. This has caused a great deal of 
resentment among the white workers, who accuse the 
Negroes of taking away their jobs.” 

The Indianapolis News thinks that there is much in the 
argument of the Chicago Tribune that corrupt politics is the 
real villain in the Tulsa tragedy and in other American race 
riots. Says the Chicago Tribune: 

“Tf in Tulsa, Chicago, Springfield, or East St. Louis, it 
were not for the profitable alliance of politics and vice or 
professional crime, the tiny spark which is the beginning 
of all these outrages would be promptly extinguished. We 
should have peace in our communities and the race issue 
would never reach the point of madness. 

“Corrupt politics is directly responsible for race riots. 
Let us face that fact and not lose ourselves in secondary con- 
siderations. Race riots are not problems of race; they are 
problems of government. There will be no race riots where 
politics has not corrupted government.” 


A LAW FIRM 


The colored law firm of Spears, Franklin & Chappelle, 
with commodious offices now at 10714 North Greenwood 
Avenue, of this city, was formed on the second day of June, 
1921, and temporary quarters opened up in a tent at 607 East 
Archer Street. The formation of this law partnership grew 
out of the then present situation. The great holacaust of 
June 1, 1921, had left the colored section in ashes and in 
ruins. Where imposing business buildings and stately man- 
sions had stood just a few days before were now nothing 
but heaps of ruins and charred things burned beyond recog- 
nition. The people were in confusion and, in many instances, 
utter helplessness. These brilliant young minds were not 
long in seeing that if the morale of the race in these parts 
was to be preserved and their property conserved something 
must be done at once. After a hasty formation of the 
partnership the.temporary office-tent was erected and fitted 
up with typewriters and other necessary things—shingle 
was hung out and the people invited to make the “office” 
their headquarters. It was in this ‘office’ that more than 
four million dollars in claims against the city of Tulsa and 
various insurance companies were prepared. It was in this 
office that thousands of people came daily for consultation, 
consolation and advice 2s to what was best to do. One mem- 
ber of the firm was busy mailing out “call” for help for the 
riot victims. These calls went out by the thousands to 
every great Negro organization in the United States and it 
took a long time to complete the work. This pioneer “office” 
furnished help and stationery, except in a very small way, 
free of charge to the Relief Board that had been organized. 

It was not until late in the month of November, 1921, 
that the firm was able to dismantle its “office” and move 
to a sure enough office on the second story of the Howard 
Building, 10714 North Greenwood, as above referred to. 
And during the long hot days, and cold days too as a matter 
of fact, this firm worked away in their effort to safeguard 
the interests of the people. The work was so big—the task 
so stupendous—that the boys found it absolutely necessary 
to work many Sundays. Through it all, there was one thing 
particularly noticeable and that was the “smile” on their 
faces and the happy laugh so often indulged in by them. 
They made it a rule to allow no one to come in their “‘office”’ 
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or around them with sad faces. This was no easy task. 
With want and famine and dire distress stalking all about 
and women and little children in rags and utter poverty on 
every hand, it took cool nerves and limitless faith in God 
to do this. Amid such squalor and barren waste and wreck 
and ruin on every hand every laugh heard appeared to be 
a mockery and every smile hypocrisy. 

It was on the thirteenth day of August, 1921, that this 
firm of lawyers, the first to do so, filed suit in the district 
court to enjoin and restrain the city dads from interfering 
or in any way molesting the colored people in the rebuilding 
of their homes that had been licked up in the flames of 
June 1, 1921. It will be remembered that the city commis- 
sioners had, on the seventh day of June, 1921, passed and 
promulgated a fire ordinance that had for its obvious pur- 
pose the making of it an impossibility for the people of 
color to rebuild their homes. A signal victory was won by 
this firm of lawyers in this suit and this thing did more than 
any other one thing to nerve the race for the work that lay 
before it. Every Negro that was arrested for the violation 
of any of the older fire ordinances this firm, without charge, 
defended him and in every case succeeded in getting him out 
of the trouble thus brought on in his effort to prepare shelter 
for his family and himself. The firm is yet undaunted and 
is now preparing to bring suits against the city for clients 
for the loss of property sustained in the fire of June 1, 1921. 
Without any outside financial help and without any loud 
talking or empty promises, this splendid firm of lawyers are 
doing their duty just as often as the days come, in the mat- 
ter of taking care of their clients and their race generally 
in this neck of the woods. 


THE JACKSON UNDERTAKING CO. 


This is an establishment which is a credit to any city; 
in fact, it is hard to equal and unexcelled in cities of many 
times the population of Tulsa. Mr. S. M. Jackson, the gen- 
eral manager and senior member of the firm, and his partner, 
Mr. J. H. Goodwin, through their splendid service and kind 
and courteous treatment of the public, have worked up a 
business that is a monument to Negro business and effi- 
ciency. 

Before the disaster this firm was one of the best 
equipped establishments in the Southwest, carrying a line 
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of caskets in value from the cheaper grades to the thousand 
dollar styles of couches, etc., with hearses and cars to cor- 
respond. Their latest addition was a ten thousand dollar 
family car. 

In a day all of this was swept away leaving only the 
hearse and family car (through the kindness of some friends 
who drove these out of danger). 

Mr. Jackson is a graduate of Alcorn A. & M. College, 
Alcorn, Miss. He is also a graduated and specialized em- 
balmer, having completed this course at a Cincinnati school 
of embalming. He, therefore, understands all the arts of 
his profession and this is one of the reasons for his splendid 
success. 

These successful business men have invested heavily in 
real estate, Mr. Goodwin owning and controlling some of 
Tulsa’s most valued property in our sections. He was one 
of the heavy losers along this line when the fire of June 1 
swept away years of accumulation. 





Messrs. Henry and J. H. Nails are two of Tulsa’s lead- 
ing business men. Before the disaster they owned a 
modern Shoe Shop equipped with all machinery needed to 
conduct a high class shop. Their loss was estimated at 
over $4,000. Since the disaster they have re-opened in 
their quarters at 121 N. Greenwood, and in addition to 
having a well equipped shop they carry a full line of Black 
Swan records. 


—— 























SECOND VIEW OF 
CITY OF RUINS 


Wonderful Change Has Come Over the Once “Forsaken” 
City, Tulsa. Will She Come Back? Is An Important 
Question Which Is Being Asked. The Building Program 
Is Going Up On Paper—Then What? Great Need Of 
Social Leadership. 


By GEORGE W. BUCKNER 
Special Representative of the National Urban League 


St. Louis Argus—April 21, 1922—Tulsa. 


“Wonderful” is the spontaneous acclaim of anyone who 
visits Tulsa today after seeing the burned area imme- 
diately following the disaster there June Ist of last year. 
The former business section which consisted largely of 
Greenwood Avenue has been transformed from ragged, 
unsightly walls to modern structures where small, thriv- 
ing businesses of every kind are meeting the needs of the 
people. The formed residential sections which resembled 
a camp of soldiers in war, having been covered with tents 
and improvised shacks, are now being rapidly replaced by 
more substantial homes. But very few of the tents 
furnished by the Red Cross now remain. So much for a 
hasty material perspective. 

What about the spirit now manifested by the Ne- 
groes? Let it be said unreservedly that the spirit ex- 
hibited from the beginning by the Tulsa Negroes, on the 
whole, should be the pride of the whole race. Under the 
most cruel and soul-crushing conditions they have simply 
put their backs against the wall determined to die, if 
needs be, in Tulsa. 

One well-to-do man epitomized the general feeling 
when he said, “I told one of the commissioners the other 
day when he asked me what I was going to do, that I was 
going to start over right here in Tulsa where I started 
before.” Most of the people who had acquired any prop- 
erty at all had secured it there. It is but natural, there- 
fore, that they felt bound to their home. With this feel- 
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ing the Negroes have succeeded in squelching the agitation 
about taking their land for industrial purposes. They 
have succeeded in preventing the fire zone from being 
extended, and in winning to their cause many of the 
prominent white people. Other problems which appear 
insolvable by Tulsa Negroes alone, however, are observed, 
and these strike to the very roots of their future progress. 


Present Economic Status 


In the first place, the wealth of the Negro of Tulsa 
has been grossly exaggerated. Much of the property 
which was controlled by Negroes was heavily mortgaged. 
Several Negroes each, however, owned from ten to twenty 
houses with a rental income ranging between $150 and 
$350 per month. These, for the most part, were of the 
small three-room type. There was also one block of ex- 
cellent homes ranging in values between $3,000 and $5,000 
each owned largely by professional people. Most of this 
property was entirely wiped out. The majority of the 
business section has always been either heavily mortgaged 
or owned by whites. What the Negroes would have ac- 
complished in another three years can only be estimated. 

The new buildings now being erected by Negroes are 
going up “on paper.” The interest rates are exorbitant 
and carpenters and bricklayers are charging $12.00 per 
day for their labor. There is not a new building put up 
by Negroes that is completed because the borrowed sum in 
each case has given out. Authentic sources, white and 
black, assert that the people simply will be forced to figure 
closely to meet their notes. Indeed, the next twelve 
months will be the real test of the economic strength of 
the Tulsa Negro. It is commendable, however, that the 
credit of many of the Negroes has already been re-estab- 
lished, for several homes and businesses have even been 
built on “open account.” 


Large Sums Not Provided 


The public should also know that the large sums which 
certain national Negro organizations promised to give were 
nothing more, apparently, than skilfully calculated propa- 
ganda for additional members. Too much cannot be said, 
however, in praise of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People which gathered and expended 
more than $3,500 in relief and legal work. In this connec- 
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tion, mention should also be made of the constructive piece 
of social service work done by the Red Cross which secured 
and expended upwards of $100,000 in relief work. The 
mere pittance doled out by two Negro organizations to 
their individual members was indeed a shameful reproach 
upon intelligent leadership. The lump sums, however small, 
should have been used conntructively for instance, toward 
the building of houses, office buildings, or the establish- 
ment of businesses. Tulsa seriously needs houses and busi- 
ness establishments and those that are in process of 
construction must be adequately financed. The “Brother- 
hood of Man” is indeed meaningless unless these people, 
one a purely business basis, are tided over this, their most 
critical period. 

Furthermore, the great majority of the former home 
owners can now get no credit at all, not even at the exces- 
sive rates. The ultimate result will be turning over of 
their land to the white people. These people, as you see, 
will have experienced both a “‘burning out” and a “freezing 
out.” Because of the mild winter there has fortunately 
been no acute suffering or need of extra food and clothing. 
Thus the economic situation in Tulsa must be viewed now 
by the country at large, not in the light of sentiment, but 
upon sound buniness principles. Economic rehabilitation 
will mean the rebirth of Tulsa’s Negro population and 
economic failure will mean death to the spirit of a deserv- 
ing people, and shame to the whole race. 


Lack of Social Leadership 


In addition to the economic problems which these Ne- 
groes face, is another of equal importance—the lack of 
social leadership. Perhaps it is safe to say that there is 
no city in our country today which offers a greater oppor- 
tunity for social service than Tulsa. Here eight or ten 
thousand Negroes live in an entirely segregated section. 
Their contact with the whites outside of business and do- 
mestic relations has almost been nil, and they have seemed 
not only to be satisfied under such conditions, but to have 
capitalized their isolation, using it as the stimulus to race 
pride and race elevation. The needs and accomplishments 
of the Tulsa Negro have not, therefore, been made known 
to the whites. In this connection it shovld be stated that 
much good was accomplished by the Colored Y. M. C. A. 
before it became inactive in the late summer following the 
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disaster. This work was supported by the colored people 
as only a few of the influential whites had become ac- 
quainted with the more intelligent Negroes. 


In an effort to develop a social service program which 
would effectuate co-operative relations between the races, 
the National Urban League dispatched me to Tulsa a few 
days after the riot and again in July. I am now writing 
enroute from Tulsa, after a two weeks’ stay there where 
again I have been in touch with the leaders among both 
white and colored groups, for the purpose of establishing 
a branch of the Urban League Movement. I found that 
the leaders among the Negroes now realize that there must 
be in Tulsa a social service agency with strong leadership 
to develop the proper influence among the men and women 
and to build a better and more stable citizenship. This 
feeling has been strengthened by the fact that the lawless 
elements which formerly found Tulsa a convenient market 
to ply their trades, are fast disappearing and their places 
are rapidly being taken by stable Negro families, coming 
largely from Texas. 


Fortuately, there are many whites who also sense the 
situation among Negroes with intelligence and sympathy. 
They not only are imbued with sentiment, but are also 
filled with the desire to improve the lot of all who dwell 
in Tulsa. Here could be mentioned the names of several 
ministers, business men, lawyers, club women and others— 
all prominent and intensely interested in better conditions 
among Negroes. 

It now appears that an Urban League will be estab- 
lished in Tulsa within a short time and these leaders, black 
and white, working together must provide some group 
recreational facilities for Negroes; must handle their in- 
dustrial opportunities more intelligently ; must see that the 
school plants now little used offer evening classes for the 
working girls and women and for the men who are em- 
ployed in industrial and household occupations; must pre- 
vail upon the church to socialize its program and to insist 
upon a better trained Negro ministry; must remove igno- 
rant Negro political leaders who are the prey of white 
ward healers, both of whom are enemies of good citizen- 
ship; must see that justice in every respect is meted out 
alike to all citizens, irrespective of color. In brief, such a 
movement must strive in the name of Christian statesman- 
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ship to help these people of remarkable hope in the face of 
adversity to become citizens in every sense of the word and 
to share equality with other racial groups all the joys as 
well as the sorrows of the city, thus uplifting the whole 
community life of Tulsa. 


Mme. Geo. W. Hunt, proprietress of the Creole Beauty 
Parlor is originally of Louisiana. She came to Tulsa from 
Beaumont, Texas, in 1911, where she was manager of a 
branch office established by Vanderhoof Co., of South 
Bend, Indiana. She resigned this position with great honor 
and much regret by the company and her many patrons. 

Mme. Hunt is a very successful, industrial and iner- 
getic business woman. Her amiable and amicable qualities 
make her a perfect success. She is the only Colored Hair 
Dresser in this city that uses distilled water for sham- 
pooing. Must say that she is top-notch and capable of 
handling both White and Colored trade. 

This progressive lady is a widow, and has a daughter, 
Thelma, who resides in Los Angeles, California. Thelma 
will graduate next year from High School at the tender 
age of 15 years. 

Mme. Hunt owns a beautiful lot in Gary, Ind., and 
four lots in New Jersey, which she holds deeds for. Dur- 
ing the disaster she was one of the lucky ones who did not 
get burned out. She was well cared for all through the 
trouble by her many White friends of her Church, which 
is the Holy Family Catholic Church. 

Such women as Mme. Hunt are indeed a credit to the 
community in which they live. 

In writing Mme. Geo. W. Hunt, address all mail to 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


PARTIAL LIST OF LOSSES 
Sustained by Victims of the Tulsa Riots 
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RP gree ase yy trac aes eC IRM OR RCRCROIE Rte CR UCR Red Wing Cafe, J L. White. 
BOG Vociecataewulte ate Drees . Tee be och aewe ..eAbbie Funche, Tailor, 
BOGS Gicwis cSiovrow ee cwlaio aie) Ma duie dior ssielss »--Red Wing Hotel, Mrs. J. T. Pressley. 
EO LUTEUS cies cna OO we, | Ce ate Be oe Cb eb .Barber Shop, Abner & Hutton, Prop. 
SS oN Yee 4 Bie 2) 719 ¢ Se > ok | rer a PT ee irae ine yt rer ann ree eer $ 50,000 
2-Story Brick. 
301 BCPROLOFG, PLOCOR sists! bievsie sie-éwe else .Stradford Hotel. 
301 oh ke SEPSIS AVS OO ete Te A. L. Ferguson, Drugs. 
CLEANER & CHERRY 
BEDG.. | tc cc Re nae Re Ee: teerstbiace ne TPE eT, 1 Mee Be $ 8,000 
2-Story Brick. 
OS is aVecnrova eos e ete anal elas leva YsUG) ecataretw riers .Anderson & Person, Groceries. 
SOUAG a Witca wna wactas eet ccccscecccecee Knights Of Pythias. 


501% ee ee “rf sovecsveuvesee COG Fellows Hall, 
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FRANKFORT AVENUE, NORTH. 


BUILDING SIZE BUSINESS VALUE 
BURNETT’S BLDG...... BOEEG i5'oic-o rivisoleeetnewkleos poem eRe eRe o'erelote cerebro ates -$ 6,000 
1%-Story Brick. 
BOD Saw eterno aetioy) Seles e wiccw le be2)e T. J. Wiseman, People’s Tailoring Co. 
BAKER’S BLDG......... os 31 RTT RECA: te Al eR tee TE GR Be m2 re 7 $ 4,500 
2-Story Brick. 
Te nt ie tes GiaieielcSwivibiee” e-0\e bb lee ete eiese-a/e W. A Baker, Grocery. 
PA ie Bice: csafuietvintete a osatatecetel. Gt ig make em sainhe eters Apartment, 
POEs a ES ER sO ie 0 RO EO ne Dic ere ete alelle' ba aioe Soretelerele el erevwie/erew sis 0)'0..0'@ es 0es $ 750 
1-Story Frame. 
SOD Case e niece cw sere aie ar AIR ARE neo Oeleerere W. M Curry, Grocery. 
(3)--I-Story’ Stones. L2ORTOG i cchaiisocida vies 6.8 's.0 6)0.0 0:0;wie\ 00.600 .0' 850 a 01810 “8 eee) 80.0 $ 5,000 
BER ecete lace o: 01 6 Woe a eieeetk io web eek eae ..Johnson’s Plumbing Office. 
BE Nieisice wierd or sit ane tarecoun el esatataveseraumitecle ...- Bell & Little Cafe. 
FE ee acetals bites Whe xeunie Vou mlaet en ta ire lle We rerral a tara ..»Cold Drinks and Cream Parlor. 
1-Story Frame ..... pR> 2.t So Ae wae 0 Oe AEC eerie s aye Wie era caletele Sse» 350 


CAMERON, EAST. 


Blacksmith’s Shop. 
Loup’s Plumbing Office. 
STRADFORD BLDG, 
Facing Cameron St. Included in Hotel 


Bldg. 
Waffle House. 
ARCHER, EAST. 
BUILDING SIZE BUSINESS VALUE 
ToSCORS Ss PATIOCK: 0 s-ok dvi. e 6 wie hen bs snl B. A. Wayne, Physician. 
DSCOry? Pram ie. cise ckiwiccceeiccer ites tel acinar Ala Tall iartatint Bila lie sea ela a lig ate 1a ina iera ‘lp Seis $ 2,500 
BOG Fee fetta wc te-gese (Ue sate weeele Rolly Huff, Confectionery. 
1-Story Brick ...... DSSS]... wconroceie un eis swis edie aise eee ene ES eae $ 1,200 
BID) is.iesielecsmeraene Wis! sbie- alee oveleteaeialevs A. J. Douglas, Barber Shop. 
1-Story, 4-Room Stucco. 
BU Gis taleveleverettera aolere a'schelfel intaveceneielarw\ais\ereve B. F. Smith, Physician. 
1-Story Frame 
SOR Ree ce Morar: cat 5 TORTIE On teeth ews X08 are wlio! akl Bosse H.-A; Guess; 2ASOPNneY... occ eee $ 750 
BU. ce eateries wassatstele ens obec. on Beso el soln ele levee Rev. WH. Twine, Real Estate.. 750 
BOM, aera toro a OGRE aca eiw ania ees Bia leier ee atave bie Charles Allon, “Tailor oicicéciccccc ce 750 
1-Story Frame 
ye er cao eee ee eee ee Friedman Bros., Grocery........ $ 800 
1-Story Frame 
SERA 5 stein vioe ew wisieetietyiee ~ 30d evelunsin etbneavorees Ri: We (Clark, Pawson oe ccaasiisceeiom $ 500 
SIG An aa ence ewrOrne Ukstleeieee cee J. L Locard, Restaurant........ 800 
DEC AG Seis iove soa c wrcaia Ure ieretnte,” |) Wie Ne aaiOla a eeatoeE Wm. Bunns, Shoe Shine Parlor. 250 
1-Story Frame 
GEG, (Pei Bare Soot ek eree es, 4-alk-erete\d ele ste .»-Ray Smith, Barber Shop........ $ 300 
1-Story Frame 
BOS ro cate awe aig & claleare ee ek). Neale wa overwelaes Woodard & Tillman, 
COLTS CLEOUIGE TS —. 5\s.a 50 clcvere oiwbevoreloues $ 400 
Ie Heist Ec Peteate, © lale-cea-lecaes 6 aw Grace & Warren, Restaurant.... 300 
402 ie ee Stace ctw dsectette ase G. W. Hutchins, Attorney. 
REO Mes sein tnre opie th aca. ICS I IO L W. Williams, Restaurant...... $ 1,200 
ne Secrest nists acolo rayin alee tele hutiwe alee lle) mcewoal nig esata B.D INO DPOROR « 62i70hiie Ss buaiate wacatane 1,200 
2-Story Frame. 
BD OW icviek ice se ees ROTTER Cae Tees DEA way- TEOCOl .co.s::0%s acta cceio.e 550) 0105-4585 $ 4,000 
BD Lee oe Rete Re aes St ew Meare arene a cere Grace Johnson, Restaurant...... 800 
1-Story Frame, 
BD i cigiS Saray: a sig Binane 6 ata keer eaters aaa eeeubiic: KADER «ooo Seas ates ocloe $ 750 
2-Story Frame 
COSA ob. So Sckric teu Oe wee ee be eu ae ++++eeMrs. Grace Johnson, Rooms...... $ 2,500 
2-Story Frame 
DGGE sow iaita wletoialaceiolaeeeemeie Mhreleis e's teva ovelutate DD. RR. Roland: | ROOMS. oii 6 oie 0s $ 5,000 
1-Story Stone. 
SEA cinisa eee pieleio we ere _ sleeve e-aloreccunioles Steam Laundry, Mrs Pastel..... $ 3,500 
MRS. PARTEPR’S BLDG..25x40.......... 
1-Story Brick. 
BGS F aieceta ates ewes ataeier? f'e ete bie arelecke -.eJ3. Le. Grier, Shoemaker.......... $ 2,500 
DEO iis cake eriiesd a Wiae\e.0 te Sig! gastos ate ee es --eMrs. Lula Lacy, Restaurant.... 800 


DROVE = Sie wale sies'e-p osyee eo) e ouiee eee pais le 6 ROUMAM.. “oo 0.657010 wale e\n's\\o ain inisysimipisjoie es 1,000 
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Ups Fs ikeavet arora er ace a oe eU hs lle rar a eneVeneterahananterarar W. D. Keley, Lunch Counter.... 400 
MRS. DORA WELLS’ BLDG. 
1-Story Frame. 


eb ORO Ee RIOR IT ROL Cea TNC Sie Pe Mrs Dora Wells, Garment 
PEOONNIN Grain oneib: a}e levere wintwtararecelcle sient $ 2,500 

2-Story Stone ...... S62120 sic cv wn 

CG Bers coaen-onetnes ialarala velavare ‘a ...East End Garage, Mr. Williams.. 8,500 
2-Story Frame, 

OUT — cwacetscetne doe eeieele en Broth iaverath. one's .-R. R. Robinson, Physician........ 1,500 
2-Story Frame. 

OID 9S Vera ee iolioa Deere ie te las aso ate caraig Olea ..Louiza White, Fun, Rooms...... 4,000 


MYERS BLDG. 
2-Story Brick, 


Oras a ae he re erage area Bee reece a nea .-Jackson Und. Co, S. M. Jackson.$40,000 
ORE wiasos ware ele oie we nie ie gto stale ..-eeMrs. N. O. Smith, Beauty Parlor. 
Cee eee kao Sek Daare echo eae erate wrk ere Biase ..-Dr. L. N. Neal, Chiropractor. 
CBRN ite die db Seisiece-e cee aiatayciete o+eee beauty Parlor. 
CINCINNATI STREET, NORTH. 
RESIDENCE SIZE BUSINESS VALUE 
1-Story Frame. 
Ce pietie wee a ate ae fe arta arate aol einen alee ek Jackson, Barber. iss se. ss $ 700 
S..«..., se aribrio a tamast © lav rceinaastio bv ana evaa nova fevatie ten -e Teng he Caver French Dry Cleaners...... 700 
EO eG waco Rd ne MO Kat. cae eesau se. carter: Billiards... o.-.¢2.. chee 800 
ee. A deta es cit Wide terete elon Wiel bieielew Sr Mrs. Bertha Brown, Restaurant..$ 800 
 asavevent aut: @iais alee e's, a-ose mr ena i’s tera jeelw Selene ey Ee. Dickaon; Tatllorscccicvur ees 1,200 
Rie vas aias ale tacezeccle wie ecerewcby | avoiecae: acd tavevteuasatocd Tornelius Hunter, Restaurant.... 
BOF area e ie era Ne Ce Tow lete ERT nee wear eae JT. W. York, Meats (White)...... 850 
2-Story Brick 
RRBs as xl erale eaten 70: ary wines eee ata wren aetens Gitte iigie nia ee tes $ 8,000 
SO Paiute wieiaievareldrere wevsya Siieaie) y etets. meres ares P, S. Thompson, Physician, Drugs. 
DERM leloreta'eiere Ore exe Gre Pcetbiecass e's aisles .. Hazel Homan, Roems. 
NORTH ELGIN. 
BUILDING SIZE BUSINESS VALUE 
1-Story Stone. 
LS Tela:diwitepeeieletaisiaiclatlenss bau dbase aupisl eieseers « ’ IL. Moselev, Shoemaker........ $ 5650 
BOP 8 oy cata areca ure i eele. vy wle’eve aculets © wicies Rev. J. H. Hooker, Photographer. 550 
F. R. WILLIAMS’ BLDG 
eS ULE ED REE A SR = a A AR RR $10,000 
2-Story Brick. 
PRR ee cre tttiaarardefaeeets) eck traw's\arnreseve kaNe Williams’ Confectionery. 
122 ER RU ata euee wtalure te Uteleraivceve cla ¥ ave aces ™. R. Williams, Real Estate. 
122 ee ener uraua tetera terteiiokce AAS SAPNA RE Apartment 
RET eat ley rs) EOS er ee a Leon Williams, Confectionery....$ 2,500 
1-Story, 4-room Frame, 
BRN icse iterate sai Store’ iho exiapavieteuly mis “wisrraio:t-s esto .Mrs. G. W. Hunt, Beauty Parlor. 
1-Story, 4-room Frame. 
SD WEAR IMSS SAR CAR ERI, PARES © A= .. Jewel Fuhiman, Grocery (White).$ 2,000 


520 10-Room, 2-Story Frame with 
Store Bldg. in connection. : 
MRS LENA CHARLSTON. Mrs L. Charleston, Grocery...... $ 5,000 


DETROIT STREET. 

RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 

Kev. Augustus Hicks. Rev. A. Hicks. 
SAEtOCY SERIO. cies e070 s/alere vere nn Wher alenao nore sa rohe Uh cto MCT acle-w ve prataee teeaeiste $ 3,000 
BOE ong wrare sels svunatereudl.e pia aia) Winvare aia vcceceewro Mr. Armetead Bankhead. 
503—2-Story Frame—Basement eseMe ae talars Mrs. M. A. Wright 
507—1-Story Frame—Basement........ .R. T Bridgwater, Physician. 
511—1-Story Frame—Basement....... . 1. R. Bridgwater, Physician..... $ 2,500 
(Occupied by A. J. Smithermon) 

515—1-Story Frame—RBasement ....... oR. We Ss DECIKGOVEE, 6. teeiuaraa cee . 4,500 
§521—1-Story Frame—Basement....... See Wie ES "WOO G8 ii.75 mia aes sinesets tOsUOe 
523—1-Story Frame—Basement .........A. C. AMGreW..... cece eee eee eens 3,000 
429—-1-Story Frame—Basement .........H. M. Magill .......cceeceeceeee . 4,500 
431—1-Story Frame—Basement ........ es SN ORV OO GBS feo a elacetap-aleathe-s MP eer 
537—1-Story Frame—Basement.........T. R. Gentry ...... p gdte-onSter oleae 5,000 
541—-1-Story Frame—Basement.,.......C. D. Brown ...... Meare eek OTR ee 


625—1-Story Frame—Basement.........J W. Hughes ............ Pewee 7,000 
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627—1-Story Frame—Basement.......«.-Singer ...... a OTe AIO Owidiete 


533—1-Story Frame—Basement ........eStOVAll 1... cece cece cnc ccreeceeee 6,000 
NORTH ELGIN STREET. 

RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
STRADFORD BLDG. No. 2. 
2-Story Brick. Mr: Stradford  <2ckssedeeswmes ..-$ 3,000 . 
502—1-Story Frame (Double)......... br: R. T. Bridgewater. oiicv oo cncnee . 2,000 
505—1-Story Frame .........-eeeeeseee «Mr. Nelson Smith... ....... 2000 ccc vale 1,500 
506—1-Story Frame .........eeeeevves ooMrg. OH VG. FP aSeet so: :c0 s'b-0i0.00 bse 1,500 
ee) oe aim ok iia a eieie se atarale lara ew aiece eye er eens SESEPRALORG. “wicie ora eiw tele. ctn le Wis0'S ein ores pice 800 
Bib ep eters pacar piace eves ecere BOR lalerera eileticveb\erew lamniets ot 
OS) ee I en eae See oem iae fl Lora F 
510—1-Story Frame ......2ee+.. eats sThomas Nelson. .....000.% Sininetl acon 800 
Ss OR ar Re a IR PRT ORNCNC TTR cana eet WA os ER RIMGS va o5/ Cree acs, mos) Soe cea vereieia ».ann pee 
BUS eis evdes kiwi alerase'a Sik evo g ate a ale acai ate ran atee a SREES.. CHER USCONOG 4 0.0.0 4.026:0- 0 cmeere-w > 
516—1-Story Frame ...... RE eT OC, ~--C. W. Henry (G. W. Bell)....... 3,000 
O16: AZ. Btory SP TEMS - os hie. c t.0.52055 9m asc: Wie ABE G - caccsrak ewie ete ajie vce erste . 2,500 
618 —2-Story: PVOWMC. 4 creiccica cs ose eeaees -C W. Henry (Wm. Grace). aiwiae ke 800 
§20—2-Story Frame ......cccscccecctes »~Mrs. Lena Charleston .......... 3,000 
521—1-Story Frame ..........--seereee .Mrs. Mattie Buchanan..........+-. 500 
§22—1-Story Frame ......ceccscecseces .(Nilon Randall) Mrs. Partee...... 7,000 
Ci RS eh ORT Smee CONC ECk Serene ee SEIOSSr ‘VEGI ewcc cosets ace ees 1,000 
BPA PeLORG, j.wio:c.0s0:0 6 de ouke eres <:0ia0:vtese wibiex Si EITIOM INDICE)? » oicia-s0.5.0.0 a:.e:058 see, ei8 800 
5625—2-Story Frame 2. wc. ccccescec svc SON sMCCIGNANG! - 6 a \siecie crete ssc ererets 1,000 
§22—rear—2-Story Stone ...........e.e8. PETBs | PPALCBG: oi vei'ersicidowo\e'6o viere:0\¥0 = 
627—2-Story Frame o.. icc cetoscevwns AD DEG POUR WOLD.) (5a ala os aceolle"ain sie owe 2,000 
529—1-Story Frame—basement—6 rms. 

TCR REGIS oc iaiaie.e 0,0 oer iacuie gS ieieiwineis Fe CE ER CIS 50h oceinielsrew aeeaere ses 4,500 
en thee ESGED co pice: «eng aibllele te bist (ono) «tek wilete wRirs, LYNG: 5 <ieccs-o evaleietate ovaiesans 3,500 
536—W. N. Smart—2-Story Frame...... Pas ams 2 Sg See a state a mia lave 4,000 
oy COREE Gy: ier 1 5 Ties ee I Cine nn Dene R tr Sen are a AIC SOI Ie CIOL CIO, Piaileevete 2,000 
542—C. L. Netherland—2-Story Brick, 10 rooms, C. L. Netherland sha rae a eie 5,000 
644—Dr: ©: 3B: Wickham, 1-Story BvrOiNOoeisic0:0 0.010 16:0'3 0.0 0 ee 'e w cibere wieisiele, eve dhwraie 3,000 
609—Hannah Carter ......cccce Ghitese eels eSaae Wate aie etae eile Siahera reste Weie-binie eb elblictara 800 
Se cs EES cc. Glo hein Binticcotia voce mia a lahavel Soria enelal'd Swvalgleelake mares’ Seb eta elnvetnen seamed 800 
ee Vitae | COPE Hic ora he .o'o-e oie view 0.0 015 eiere1e eneleleteiejele sees ware eee eave cece tect teeeees 
909—Calvin Johnson ..... Picts be WCE S 68S CREME: POMBO: 050.8 :0.0:0/6 0.06.0: 0.0.0 6.615 900 
a ham AT OE LY SANE gy ce ravave a4. 61e aie © rev) > <a la lelg/ er et msd6 le. 0:60 Sieun 0 bieeiece wiv axelerte tee era 
EASTOR STREET, EAST 

RESIDENCE NO ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
315—J. EZ. Hasley...c0.06 Ri osexey amides 1018 6S Eek: ITI ABO WEEE S 50.00 000-60 10)0 0 Nib ee $ 3,000 
317—A. A. Floyd... aletatonetace BOSC ae & sa gk nae wate ataterevsvavatees oere, (05000 
AOT—-FORN. ClAP cise dave wieteisse vipa wincece sl og brenie etalssaie eaters eraracarwth eae er eiech's ecsieleeteles ayo 
ROB —— AS Ts “TOU iss alata cet 's ace a a orale ORIOL OM Se =e  Stradfora Spvevese evelarkoa eis eisalelere 300 
4£09——Feffaragn <JORMSON  ...-0-<,< cre cc erecc)e diese siotvira wien braherslalerccaleecoherdrak ote er Covarevere Sivicte e's “Rp 
Dem POUL = 5.9 woe ose 0" 0 0-0 6-0 7as Le olbr olen e OS's) be eles Srere s eleai ave CaTeTRTelarTis aravaTnTare 1,000 
eee een ee EAN IIREDED AUT tea’. cimilelciw eCowerve "Sin o.:die! 6° 0.\6) ein iaiterele wiaiere poate eter Oy beraia  sieleiee ale nis ee 1,250 
eee NN PLAT TRIS hata rots a6 Troha g ava lbilecalayaiie "4 -@.er05e Silene are-e baer ele iesbteley Oech axel evel .6) are lee 1,000 
Pr ree LPO Es PEP CTASR EEL MODER’s (ale leavers lee es iavee sé 8/0 ee ejerala ejauiieieteie.e er disiieveleieeveletele 1,000 
SEG RETS) CA TORTIOG “ORIG s 5:6, cic 04:40 0 blew ole Kole 6 0.0 ere bc sso cet biee eles sesewias 1,200 
420—L. W. Thompson—2-story Frame...L. W. Thompson.............ee8- 5,000 
OE RS ORs AUN CY Re en ORE BEER ERE tai fe torlety paolo: brs: 0i4l sie)! ni8 piers Yelbi:c-a/erelia ww efemlereleelezel 1,500 
RAED TI CS “A AORTTUT OTS peiic arate tess aytolia aye acR ete ap ele we Serene Baa @ a saRita hain’ o 06 0b Serene wae) cg Wia was ate 1,200 
BOLE Va We EIMOR. “FUGE) LOBULE» © orc e'«occre.aeie ed aia aoclolalpigreie\erele eiernleratelsiere sie bieve es ean 
Usd ASIN YIEIO EO 598 ois 5 Bree WHE We OTIS, bie dh Oi5i0 erin. ov Be Biase ee wt te Were. 0% eb. aa dares 600 
BES =—GOOTES COLO. <5 cic d cae 5s: 'e, be alia ICG io Rete) 0 cess. pAwloere esse S1Ur Scale: ce Biee ewe .0r care os 600 
504--——Mre: LAMINA. LO WRBONG 5. 2cc occ oie sia dae sieve wie lbw ip Btw le eiele eke cle els sia leteraleed 3 500 
BOS —Robert Carter 55. ick 2x0 seca piaeieve i wiavo ee Ow) oialale levels leva io lo leket a a eune Sis kre ale ralerate 500 
507—-Mrs. Minnie JONWANSON.......ccccvessecses alain \wre)sisiecelensiarulbiaveler diviveleseee 2,000 
ree ON a oa s RRAE ILIAD oo wie el eie 0: aigtene te eia re aia acowraiare Brotetareinie)h (piu Ter aias praia nia italiane acayayiote iene 1,200 
Bay, Rc “EAS WAG x a 5 0 sera uk 0:10)-0) o-ps'vr0i/e tora yetwi nes ero a oc etel a aRaMelbee aka teiabaco Gria<Sia eae ere evere 1S 1,000 
eRe Ie EDI WY ER woe aleve "e:\casa te si lore e646 ios aniene beara wink 0-6 whacusg eI a TM ANRIE alia celatanetalale reveals, 6 1,000 
Sp Bem h EEE ROC RPELELISU :76:/0\ a) 00 \'0''a us oXeisile ile ocala acovevein aie a ele taleinvay al sheers wie lapeleioulisieraleiolnvew vere 650 
SOE aa TD PRU SIO MC te lors ova a a 6 yin ben ste ERiere so (ey 0:50: BO Re Bie i Neie bia 8 o-wleia.0 8.aeCele 700 
STAs ERE CH ATRL BOD tines c case coe re ier cahetoc wi ova hace eda) w bSeSeh sin lat ws TURD OY acentenenar saevel pracelvie' Sve ie aera tote 250 
De ree BC ITNTN EE COL, arreve: sic all, silsraun wale ete A, Ws Wie. ore ae Wie .8 ela Rael b lo aenls inves I RiethY o.oo le letavetwlets 1,400 
COS Te ARLES! EEO EE LI wie. 6 Zoo a 8 0 hic5-d-orle lin ota lwieie lw 1b eho’ le:to| "ole 'h <i: airove-re. olvecbj @hol olin orp oats wie 300 


CLO RAVE: Bil ViG ECODONCR s ai5 eis 6 ose a aCe ee Ore er a oe We wie ee wlelinllle' Waal A avaloleorpee teers 1,000 
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611—Rev.. H. TFT. S&S. JOWNGIOM ccc Keccces sete ves v ve vevewcencsweseveserscsevss 900 
OED SEAS. (Fa. TAVERN EBON 0-6 0.056662 ek OE ET ee 6WPELO RO OCR Oe RSTO MOR GRO 900 
620—Mrs. Ruby Thaw... ...ccccccssccccccsesessecsens nl\.s 0 baEdie.e- Capt eee 
OB tank,: Js. TAtlomi seer as aia dees ewetiviees wees benwe Sig wield etatire seen eet Torene 
7O0-——DHaecar MODORGIG ® ficiscie he mic date ek alee OR Ee We OSS dee he oe CO Cees eS 1,000 
7119-—Mra, Blizabeth HROlmeB. occ ccc cc eh ever cec ccc ees wee cess e wees ets ves 750 
. 118—Ruby Thaw ......ccceeseesesees A othe AR NT Le Albu a:6 5s Ubi ete aie wln bib are ecb 400 
ve Pee Yl ey eee pe mr an ee eee Se er Cer rer Py RCo ee re a 400 
717—Mrs. Hybuna Willams, ....cccsscecc cece een c eres acereseceensssscens 400 
ISS—AW,,  D, WiDUINeecccccciecvcesses DEOL ey Ieee eT ee 500 
735—Austin McLane, no such numbeP........ cee e cece eee ce eee enteneeeees 
OE TE MOTD cielo wi Finn 0-0:6.6.0.9'0'6(0.:0,0 0 CERO NC 8 010.0 6 09 ce hies ee P ak Ae eee ye 800 
901—Mrs. Mary Jackgon. ....cccccccccccrrcvccerceserecersseesrereseccere 1,000 
EXETER PLACE 

RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
BTW. FE, SS TNOY oo 5:6 oe a0 5 0.0)0 0's iv 0.0.6 0 bieic'e db) cielplleeie 66's 06 b/e0e bie 0 Se he eae eee 1,000 
eee SE. 0. ot ven od bis 0.0 0:00 0:0 860.64 .5.4.6 5h 2 ew 5'b 1s UES ONO een alee At 1,000 
220—Mra. Henryetta T.. Gentry... ccccccvcccvccetnccccc eves eter senenceees 1,000 
999 Mrp; ASnOs TORMSON. <0 6.0 55 oe 0b Wilh) whee edad a a sek oe 6 ue wns eee $50 
224—-Mrs Fannie Right........--...ee0. TS ER. ‘OBOE iio i vce Mee ts alec 550 
>) a PN ee te err ee ER reg a Or PIO OU Wu ae 2 Ge tea eae 
303—J..0, FOnehtence cd Mec crcce ek dS enn MPTP INEOG 9s ecw sick sece reece as 3,500 
SOG—A. Ti.) WAPRO se oie sie sive cece ec enwe EPO RUE TONED Unc'a ot aly &iela mis 54 wees 2,000 
307—James Hardeman .......cceeeseees NMEPRS WEREPON oiscicanuvened Pag eeiesla 2,000 
re I eee ec au 8 win 6 dod rardid io DUR BOtd eet 0p bee oslo W wiech o tae ie eters 1,500 
BOUIN, “WOs FROURG ccc ccussewewsbvenevcs MPO) VOGEION Ven cx nal loves awaroatni 2,000 
310—Joseph Cason .......... on Glb. aioe o Re AEE SREAEE? “o0 biavSla Sethi sieiccn Oe kink 1,500 
> ES me eee co. |S eee ry ee a we TANI FROWGE. <deS eb oN os 0055 00 0-008 1,500 
S38 — TEE CAST Saw EN DCCA eee ew sew 6a ee Rete whofe cab Wak o.8[eebie ee awe 
C7 Gi 3t, ee SUCRE 6 5.6) e icicle vee ee 6 060 bv a's SURGAM 9 Sarees chide sek eee wales 2,500 
$17—Buster Mayhue ........cccoscsecce Virgil ROW 26 asivn dic.on-cruiicace weal 4,000 
REPT. EO vs cs once ncaeenen eases ad TOs WER iGo xcoe) na 0: alow a ve eee 5,000 
SZI—THOMASS. TANSLOPG oo von 5.c076.0.00 vecncsee des ece daca thne ae er een ee 4,000 
BQ 1 —— BE, BLOW Gaia on Sis Te Sailete tale nibiaca ance 0v.l6 alco: eave lane 4 cise elle laveiala tle were tare Rarerace 600 
SOS— A; Ws TRIO 555 Sra a ae hs erase ee eae Ei s0'S re & pic wai fs tou eta Bik 600 
406 — WT ao rie hae CC ea oS ele ee Wie ae Bint ial om ss blob ig-b lo. wal di: Cobre ete bon 1,800 
GO Ea, San PET IR el aS nin Be 9.66 8 We Oe i890. 0b 850-0-970 0 o:0 0100-4: ee Cae ee pee 1,000 
ee a NAR END | lg B59 0:0 00'S 0 00:09 8D! pueors 98 a5 oral In ce: .4)-0'0 een enee We 0 6.6'6:0 8 iets 850 
BOS ATOOPTO TURE) 656 db o.oo bccn Wowace vce OIA OTC TOIT 9 EI Oy SE 800 
a PRE SUURIIED: haf oat wag kere ance nev k Ch Min als @ 06 50 WSO wa'a e's 00 Bb ee 6 bb etcvelb 850 
GRU WOME Ss cGlecie Nee eb S OC COO EE He stale SM Wdcleiwc «10 Wiese Bb cee bine be 
NALS RUE TOS eee ee eee ae ee Stacie sete A Weve g DTA‘ d-wrel 6.9 bbs 0/6 gce tee S blo itace 
423—Charles Driver (Restaurant).......{ Neries “Driver, <3 +0ssceahwrsnwaers 350 
SBT FRIGHALC “TROMIGD: oo 66.6.6 0 060s 0 006 0S cielo new 5'0be Sie iblo ee le 650 araie lavenacieeri nana te 1,000 

oO a eee alee 2,000 
S12-—Arthur BOOte: wes saWacslvia. CoE Gaceesw diac a sitdale Melnibare deed eels. oie 800 
SEE SEM OR COLON is..0-«. 5.59 oie KOR ariae Wo ee de AL OT alba oe Peleg Sie ats erat 1,500 
OT ree In ee On ee en PW le BAIS Aco oD oo Bieler Wie wk wae lb p cimletaln wale ence 2,000 
Se rer ae EN MRR ara Suk arid 076 te Wipe So Mi ene a cee ee Ie TS og) 6-5 8 ae alaie (ei law lbre el wie wepeaiee ae 
517—J. H. Hodnett, 1-story frame, 6 rms. Mrs Write Work siicsc iitssicee 2,000 
519—Mrs. Emma Works, 1-story frame, 6 rms.Mrs. Emma Works........ 2,500 
Se ee Ne eI ke Fib eRe WE Ny 9 BUN TU O00 0-0ce ee ETE a aw 6 CaS a 0 /crele worn eWeedea's 800 
§22—C. M. Mathews....... Kin Ware te, a art's: CNS U Aoes oa MW <0 n 9. BS CBLAL OANO RCS eva aL ete aes - 1,200 
BON Es a IOI as Saw cea TEPC CATES FU dia dew ES os 80 OWA ald SWE eae oO ea TE 4,500 
OF ee i SANS) Pre ne SN PON en ay ORT Se erat ae ea eee oer at teal airy hay ye 1,000 
537—C. H. Perkins, 1-story frame, 3 rms.C. H. Perkins.........s.sseeseeee0e08 1,000 

BRADY EAST. 

RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
SOSH WI FOMNOD <6 o15-0:5 0.0 «ie 50-0 ba) W056 0 9-0:4.vc6' 0:00 bne et BS plese bree elke ee ae isola 1,500 
SAAT EIOIG “DIKON: 6 0656 0i8ie os dee ere ew ie oie oe-a bie bao eet re ww in aon dae ala aaa 800 
BiI——MIMG DIZON ii0i0s sess bwenvess AT RE ETP ee ie 1,200 
rk ot a CT Oe eee er Ora orca sps UNI NIN ~nmin vera itaee |b ut le ep yreces 5,000 
BeNOR ETP DORUIS:, |. 0.0.0-6:0 2 6.qree wee ye ae UE Oe ae EE OS eee ee 3,000 
eee I IER oo ok 050-6 6:6 S-0 ee. 8 ONO aS ric hee DA Se Ue ae oN Dar oot 600 
FS ar a G1 Seco al 0 06.76.00 bi 0'6 8: lel Boh oe acs wb Neves be ialsw cel ws Gcw Weiinw be te oY bb Slee are eiaialeratle 750 
§02—Benjamin Blythe—House moved..........ccccccecccectscseesscecsere 
510—Albert Vernon—House moved..........cccccccccccccccssesccesccceses 


§165—John Williams .......ccces: Pee ie BE Pin Ba EO 4 08, OE ie we OOS ee 1,200 
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DAVENPORT EAST. 


RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
416—Dr. B. A. Wayne, 1-story frame, 6 rms..Dr. B. A. Wayne............ 3,000 
HASKELL EAST. 

RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
401—J. H. Goodwin, 2 story frame, 9 rms.J. H. Goodwin..........ccccccecce 4,000 
407—1-Story Brick, 5 rooms............ Fi; Sh. COOGWER Sc i siamese 1,500 
409—1-Story Brick, 6 rooms............. Fo dR: DAR OOE WAM area -0 | arae-ale’are 0 a caletalnns 3,500 

—2-Story Frame, 5 rooms........... Vi Re OO WIN iC aie sete ince le since oxsie wits 3,000 

=e TEPARO 5.00 04.658 e000. St ee Fe eS) tr ee ae in a9 ee 500 

FRANKFORT AVENUE NORTH, 

RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
206—Hanery Van Dyke, 2-story brick....Brockman Bros. .....-...e.se08:% $ 2,500 
210—C. W Drummond, 5 rooms........ oi ny ad Wlariecmte Neca varova TK OR EOFS Se 1,750 
$12—-3 5 “R. Bell, (4) POOM Bsa. ea reians 000 eave ear a aae ea va a alla Grae ae ap aia ale raretd near 1,200 
214—Francis Hood, 3 rooms.......... ne Ovala rela "avioetere-aievote Sie erevarnteneinre aye exOiwin/ eters 400 
216—Thomas Johnson, 3 rooms......... Bo 0.0.8.0: 0-8: ee: Bo RnOIe ew ene One Oo a aE EOE 400 
220—Rufus Allen, 5 rooms............. ©0v, 0:10:60, 6.0.0 6:0 0050.0 6 ae WEE ah orb e SHETRT EERE eTOMe 1,200 
Petre TT LO NALUGON: . B POOR 6 60 -0\66:5's 050 e560 ev Sies ck ue a wate ae ae RO /aaranete 450 
224—-Edward Howard, 5 rooms....... lacs fo (nase We Sahota We eres aiid ee ee ig a es a eee eee 2,250 
301—James Jefferson, 4 rooms....... 2 ESTE TOROS COD OTOH RTICHCROR ROE A ae 1.500 
pe AE OTS a Re yh en a eS al a ee A 2,000 
304—Samuel Perkins, 4 rooms.......... OS eee OR SERCO en Re 1,000 
SOD FLAN WAtHOR cc oe tre Viste Soe esa cw ward Gee, Oinerovoce, wid Teteuies ee ia wiicllet arth e: NiceNo ae ce Bglo ae 5,000 
309—Catherine Jackson ...........-.+6- aia ca tata avare eat Swan late anes a Tatbe ar ale Foie te eave 1,250 
SEO =2 8 oR SOO BIS 6.6 6 6a oie hao wicieee kore SOLO ECR ORO OE LCS ORO EAL SHOR Boeri 3,000 
yt TR MS oc) a a Cee eae - Bridgewater ........ ww era gy a.erk Mials 
SOE LOVE MON ROS 0-0. 5 Sic cw ee blew Babee ee MN LO OO prraine Benwile axocancbarts wens ie 3,500 
$816—F. W. Waddell.........2.csecse08 aor ei lagke te eeo.a wr atic’ Gis gids Velie isiculM mae BiWcere ole we es 1,200 
317—Rev. A. W. Brown, 8 rooms...... So BE. FRCHRON SSR cctrs e Serk ne ce dlavauere 2,000 
318—Alice Staples, 6 rooms........... o.> DE “FACRSON SS Hc sosiosiatee testes care 2,000 
319—Elmer Willlams .............. eae oe rn ee oe Sears Pratl ve aet 1,500 
320—Theodore Baughman ...........6.. Bridgewater icc <e sis cusses ae :» 1,000 
S320%——D W. Devrow, 2 houses on™ 1ot....StOvall ssw sci dicbicscccccvics oes’ ove 3,500 
Ret WPripnit. SONOS? ven:5 0.0 esc phic sce Geo a ERT ACL OUV ER UOT | 6 o.a.c aod ge oe els orate eka es 1,000 
S2S—J- 6S 1s VTA ono a so Sse winch ovata’ seve Mrs. Watson ....... uatalareronn aranerbaete 750 
SEO OS VG MANEIOY ose b siand oceiele UaaleOeerewaie EIS RO WO TO oii nce wie asd SC onbiale nore 2,500 
401—Toby Campbell ............ Sta tD 5 tot BR eo: Se area en teceae re ee ere 500 
402+--Hixie B. Blackman..... Mie iedaiieapWth ye Winn de-avacn se) are Seatace weak en's 552 Ale eer 750 
403—Robert Robertson ..............-. aie bverek Bie ca ellocar wire mala cal a otatiauae eel ool acecbiareleta tae 1.500 
403%4Victor Visher .............- alia a Wlega eid claleie pilots Rlalonarwiore rhea oie oie\aresanersCeiaiene 1,250 
404-445 WW .> Tindall secs. vc0eneetene ee oO Sony SOR GON aor he DS oF ee 1,250 
ED oA SOEMBORR Go 0:0 0-0-0, 0070/0095 Race n etare Obie Sintec nt Sheth Gulie nva'-oe staves sie oye Aseae cee TOE 2,500 
SOO WTR CONNOR ao oivoin din wie, Sets wie oie: wicislellerele brave teow evel iace teeta atete aie a inane anteaters 1,000 
MUN Em OFETR EA TTROCAIEN 20 5Giic-<''0) rie da'o\e 600.6: 0/,a-0.e ele wiul oom ierer emia’ Oiuin eererece erature Boelerd Riba a eras 1,000 
GOS —“CMATIOS FORT? hie. a:es6 obs sie eis es ecie eee Wire “Watson a ato cre c Wieretereavatecaiece eran 1,000 
409—W. H. Hicks. ......cccvcccccss IN ITA CH NGO ORCL. EOL ere err ene 900 
eae TOG TE Ta a eg Wie 8s We oo ga 9 ier awe crane ogre weno an biG sule oleia ord araieeiidie se -mioieee 300 
411—Emma Anderson .........22e00 I OTR IC IO CO UPOL OPO OIC ee 1,500 
412—Swuare Nebles .........e.e6. eee BIS: Wee RAT ea Taree ana aia) a eri Baw ieee Biel ate aie eee 1,200 
415—Mrs. Mary Mitchell, 1-Story Frame. Mrs. Mary Mitchell.............. 1,000 
416—Mrs. Aurelia E, Wat@on...... Re ae IY ORC OF RO OEIC HOE MORE i ee ee 2,000 
417—Amy Hawkins ..........ee00. PTA NN ER nL SO ee NOL ORE eRe et 1,500 
504—Mrs. Mary Simms.......... PSI e NE lt losS erexote rene oys-d,e' ele ereiece Wa wisps) Serares 1,000 
BOG—“WV Ws DV BARC Fon iern. o.0i0 velo 0ie eros tcvnieie WT Ce Oe OR Re ss peer 1,000 
BOG—ONH Ve -DUPIO6  oicos.0.cree wien iecs tm aie hwlas al aiauatia’ hamlet gece etter ere eeevecens 700 
508—Mrs. Sophia Smith.............. avraiivaatorievecscle's oe aeieiecanclavele SiO ee 700 
61i—BMrs, Bonnie “WRIPDIC s/c. 6 aisccs 2 00b 3 Bewie.e eves see Coleceiu;e: sritaraeetaR a enters 700 
SEW Ey SPONGE OTROS 5. oo :c- ey cnre ae eae 'bocsieie see Seiew ack lonapuhe, oh aren ete teres vesew 2,000 
SIR ELON OM MMNE sas co-0.0sk e0'se 0 0e's'e 0c. ReLeiaue-eie imiaia scares mneranatein aiiNata: or ererenetaers tarereic 500 
514—Mondy [lincoln ..........0c2eees wie iece oS ienciie aie: gisvetmreatgua sia tayele a i6ie es) lle aoa Onl 850 
515—Mrs Emma Swinger.......... sisilulalisiae: cheta Gale nielal aural ew hahaa ets)s,<ialole @iowe oe celurs 2,500 
Sire TO PeraTeL MACE OCU...) 5, «caw ae. Ou wo bi0e 0 ob ea bled.c FT s:eE redo U6 bs Seco sie 1,000 
519—O. W. Hawkins......... Ha poh Eipiaheidin ni Alain eid aimee tie arse lar eierexeal-0i8 al Oi atel ee ehecehs 2,000 
§521—M. K. Randles.......cccscces giailah eee wieKatavaratulessinhs/outiotarsteraaievelatat ote: a we oveteersdio 850 
623—Mrs Ella (Watley) Meeks, 2-story frm..Mrs. Ella Meeks............ 2,500 


624—Staley Webb, li-story frame..... estAIes. VWODD.s «oi5-<.0cep wile sidieeve ae aOR 
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GREENWOOD AVENUE NORTH 


RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
305—Dock Eastman ......-..«.. Bae ok AR aMe tee Sed WOES by Rieck Ow 4. Wu 04a bible 6'e © 16's ae: $(ern 1,200 
SOG6—Alvin Graves ....-- cece cece cc eee rere teem e een n esas eerste eeenens 2,500 
306—"‘A’’"—E. W. Rie hal Sn Pe OP eed. eee ee Ee RR AS ea Oe a Ss a eo oe Ke) 2,500 
307—Daniel Black ....... cece cece eee et ttt eee ee ee ema esas eeeeens 1,000 
208—Rev. J. A Johnson, 2-story frame..Rev. J. A. Johnson..........+--- 2,500 
309—Harvey BHEArst 2. cc ccc cece weet erect MMMM e es eneereeseveseseseresers 1,200 
310—J. EB. Fields... 1. cee ccc ccc cee cet etter ee ee tere nett e een aeestenesses 1,500 
9 Fes EET CSTE Moo dery wa ins ¥ Se n-0 008 3 uetbiacew Soca ele his a Bip.b.0.9 oe U.N O88 te Cewlele 1,000 
312—Joseph Gaundersg .... ccc cccccccc eet tt tet t ttt tee eee tees aeesetteseces 1,500 
314—-Mack Bergman ........-seee-8 re ee ee 1,000 
815—Sallie Grayson TP aS a a py Seer Cw eceeescesreececeseseeseseseeseseseseesé 1,750 
ee ee oe TR TOT ae In ai I Pe CS it Soe be gr Sr 1,750 
SSG a CARRIES vivice sc ececueegeereas a als bin cvs arate ane ble ei ee Sus era Rae a aremnvelb 1,500 
818—Anderson Parker ....cce ccc cece eet ttt TTT tte eee re eseeeseennere 1,000 
BEGR-A, OAL FSV OIW 6 x.c.c cb 6 Dole Ch oie Ase be vee O SARE R ene cov etn ae Melis einD Be Oe ¢ 750 
BDI— W. M HAward...... cece ccc c cece cet tte tt teeter near anes ee sereneeee 1,000 
400—W. M. Brumer.......cccccccce cece cet ttt ttt tet e eet te eee esasenserees 2,000 
401—Frank Gaylord ..cccc ccc ce eee cee et ttt ttt tte ee eee eaten eens 950 
-402—W. J. Wood, Physician...........c00 tt terete tee teen ence nen enees 1,250 
40B—E T. Waterb.c cc ccc vc cc cece cvccc sett terete ett e teen ees rere renensene 950 
404—Steward Cooper (Laundry) a beter ple coc@ Mew 1m OUeteielo’.0/ 4.0) era: 041 0)0/b) 0161060 x6) 6,0%s aloe" 850 
405—Wm. Clark SME eta liara Wow wleceLy el ote rele @. ote et Oe tree Ee ele g wie.0 Bele § 900 
406—Mrs. Ida Berry....... SCS 8 IONE ASHE IS eT HR ICO MOPICE IOS 1,000 
4OT—Wm. Young .....- cece ccc ce cece ee TTT ttt ett t eee seen ee eeeeenees 1,000 
408—Mrs. Minnie Ls Sanders.......... cet ttt tt tte teeter eee eee enees 1,000 
408%—W. H. Cohn, Physician.......... lesan erie’ Riiwtlesasre2se teal Sa atheltas pM fe lol Salads SOUPS ‘b- ale 250 
409-——Mre. “Fannie: Whlte.:.... o:0.05 010-0 058 MOOS ERE e EME Fa Re ee eRe Hey Gelelels 1,000 
411—Mrs. Martha A. Newman...........5 20 oot etter ences eee ceusteeseess 700 
412—Henry TOP AMBOR 6 oo v-0/0'n uy che ooo 00's Hie et E FS FEKSCO 60. C0 C8 610.09 018.618 Sain es 0008 950 
41323—R. ey. Carter NASD Sn toe tN ee EERE et re I mae it LO TN CM An a ed oar 950 
Nitto Yammeg Siva £.., 540+a0cweee tes RT Oy ae EE OR ON te 1.000 
ea eo tat Se weigh OR € 0 0e-9 a's $e bls 6's bp Sa 0/05 6-0 Weielele sce 1,750 
417—Nathaniel Do.set gaia gi 0'llp Seah otwre eielen re GS IOSD PSS 5 00.00 0004/05 050 p 00'S: 008 012 818 eLg 3,000 
418—Mrs Samuel Mackley, 2-story frm.Mrs. Samuel Mackley............ 5.000 
421—Mra. BEquella Fama. ccc ccc cece cette eee ete e ew newreseos tes 1.000 
502—Mrs. Mav Thonipson, oe er NS aN er 1.000 
5038—A. A Jackson Mae nde > Fare a 500 
504—Love Williams .....cccccv ccc econ et ttt tt treet teers eeesseerssesenenes 750 
SOS—A. W WiIlHAmMS. .....ccccccccccccect Utter ete e reba ese eerenererves 1,250 
506—Mrs. Jannie Russell SF age eR a ee ge) Cee e289 9S Re 8:0) 64-2 0a 06 bye a 6.0 O86 1,000 
507—Mrs. Carrie Barner... cccccccsce srt tt ttt ttt e tee erseessssessevsens 
508—Barney Cleaver, 2-story frame..... Barney” ClGRVOl 6s 670.660 8S elcieién ek 2,000 
SOG. W.. “SE; ESIPBE ois 6 re crevewsa vanes ee 2,000 
B10—F Bu Burton... ..cocecescecvcesecet 02S 9*ht Petcevasecscsseseserevens 2,000 
511—Mrs. Camile Colbert..........<se- PRO ORO ee Re 1000 
BVT BE. COMMS sc ox. akc. osccx ecco thececeo or ce MN RES a vive aleee nei Wid exw 8ia'W's eis 1,000 
a Ne vial gbcneVe be R Rp BASS OCC Ch SOW e 5 0K ie Ue oreieie © 1,500 
CARE CO DRAW ETA oe ic coc bbb ko cose Cale eo STAT NEO MEDe ee eee eer eee seses 1,000 
SUG A BY FAVA oie cic cee wae sisiwisin cc's oie at RAR A eee 090 Sele © eet 0 008 84.00 90 2,000 
516—Mrs. Josie Daniels..'.6.c. cc ccc ccc et tt eee ee ee teen seen ee eens 1,000 
519—James Thomas A ee EEE SP oT MONO RUut Se Ok ACR HT Be an ORLOV at ei ii arse cw Wrie 850 
§18—Julius Muckroy yb dL ee Ra ED SOE See Pe ee eeeeeres 850 
§20—Mary eH ay Se fod ae ee eee I A Crew PEEPS Ad SON SCM MEM eM SOE A eS ST RON YL ae te eee. 850 
§604—Rev. JI. R McClain Byes Narre Sh igs, pigs) a ie tg @ O16) 0) 8,050 96010: 80a) OT 61.8 "8'O RRO a NS OL ORS 04 e 
702— James CHOFEY occ cscs ceevcesgedes James CHETY ... occ c st ens ecicn'c 4,000 
716—A,. Lu. Phillips, 1l-story fence ee ee A: I. Phillips eevee ebb 8 6 6d 0.6 ie ee eee 4,000 

HARTFORD AVENUE NORTH. 

RESIDENCE NO. ROOMS PROPRIETOR VALUE 
Oe ae ne er mem. ore rer Te hk pO 300 
SEL Nealedn TRIDORE. 6.6\< viele vo ¥.0.0:0 806 ee SOS RANE SORE bre SEM CANO 0 PU CEEC COS ES GS 300 

TOT— ORI TAVIOR a nicic 66 0/6 oki eee Ree soe WOT OTS Fe Sa OF v9.0 be CaN OE ON.e¥/ 6 1,000 
104—ROY Littles oii ccc ccc cca ccc c cw cccces er ewsecewsnscereeTecrenccsessecss 800 
106—Henry Richmond ........ 0c cece eet e cece center een ane eee seeesenes 750 
198 FRG POU: oc hy eV Ce ES Ho Wemese nee Sp ee IANS er HI eC oe 1,200 
41G— WT. Bs COPCOE eon. 0) oo 006.0 wa 66's 0 6 0:6 0105 50 WF 09.00 60:08 26 00006. SECS CED ESE IS 3,000 


SSA Fohi ts. ATP oi Sie wlio wd 6S wrk wie SS e lk ee Wo Wieie's Bin wie. die esy Br b/a Tae BES Bee epic 500 
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133—Eve Boldew 6465. oeedes ec eneeevmes Nr cee A fy et SE gt Oe Ee 500 
118—Moot Dallas ..cccscccsescne jie Sete oe lace \atacaterecesave ©. isi kare endie iene) 8 eUb aha aheleipie 
1165—Guss Mitchell] ....-..cccsevveees Oe PRE re Cee et ee dese 
EVG—iira, Werte CP OCOMNOE i 56k oo 6 dis oes ole a ales yee bia'e lea OS 80s WROTE OES 
117—John THOMAS ..ccccccciccccsccres Cieilb.0 'ebi6.6 lbs a etbra a Dee oe ee even eeu ae 
SP Gccn Ne Wee RAO INOT «oo cw 6.90 a 0 000 5-0 0.00.0: 0 eb i8inie cece ed tine eS Kowa’ 
120—Wis DOGS cccvcovieccsevccvesivee Be CC I OL OIC ee See 
191—J.. Ie AMNGOrSON... cc ccccccccccnces AO RE CR TG RICKEY BEC WC eee 
Se Meat S NTIS EPEC OD ook <o oisl'e 06-40 bie 6'S 0 ce o'm 0a 56 ug We Hie Gralle Sls wlohe evalaia a elon Mate 2,500 
124—-Mrs. Emry Malone.........-+.-+..:. os vee b.b wIRwiS PU MivelgeRaniey.ele se cemse snes 1,750 
301—-D. BE. Green.......sesee- Ge Dp Wee We ig atete'ataralelele alate Gea sath ae bela weeded 3,000 
303—Mrs. Julia Haynes..... seven ioetacie viel Oaks We eleratos din intaraiecarnle wine mee seals 1,000 
804—Mrs. Sarah Burger........++.se0. LAST RE Te LoTR Ra Oe Vito ae er 750 
SOC mB ra, Sara hh GA sic ew Ws. 516-6 ow rw le gion ae eo ole! wala Wola cerelacitare lb 750 
306—Hannibal Rankins ..........++++ Se Rt OT Or Oe ee 500 
307—Odis Easlick ........ oe 6:0 -p WR eats we BAR SESE bel bic eon ne leive aioe ee thee 750 
309—Orlando Williams ...-...++ssee+6- PTR aa he ee ee Ie ee 1,800 
310—Jesse Edwards ........+++4+- @: 0 0.G 6 0 With ob acinate Cain ese olecaieracatatahs an wid ave labia rah 500 
$11—Cliffor€ Warren wie csecccccsevces aig Sse 60 'w Wy Palaoeel ner erRtare et rire are cove -2,000 
S19—cMrp, Mette. BOO co's ooo s vias vicccd 0 Ole bees 00 6/0w hale 9 een ve Ree ate ee 750 
313—George McAlister .......-sceeeceee Pe ee er eee 750 
SCHOOLS. 

VALUE 

paren reeer CBE OMRON 55a )a'< 1a ulko)e 6 Wao. dre Wi leleikid W obie.c:01 So aL aie ib owas ae ble wise wi bates 20,000 
CHURCHES, 

VALUE 
Methodist Episcopal ..........+-. Sd b Rb WSS UO eNO e CUEEA a RIA Oa CCS Rae a aS 1,000 
ROPIRa Ty SRGROCIOE EIMOOIIL o509-0.0 8:0. 0:5/6 60.8 a54-0 0 5 oe es ole tee ka Seca 2,500 
CEIGFEA. PIGEREIBE FODUNCODOD ooo, 0: :4:6:5-5 si0:0'010:4, 0:0, 6 0 s\ 9 Minced A Melero ae pre NOR CRE Be - 2,000 
Mt. Zion Baptist......ceeceeees PMO ICT ee eM TY Me Ie 6,500 
Paradise Baptist: 2... .ccccsecsscesvccvce ee OR OPE Cee Rev eabk abel 85,000 
Metrapol{tan eR CIRe 656.65 05a 'b Caaiw stove einds pial oleihe ane pis aim eetete eeew ara a we Wie 3,000 
Wit FOUR Se soo. 5d tses ce einpew C865 58 OA REE REE ny RR he 2,000 
SOVERCE: DAY. AA VOIRE so o0.0 0.0 0:09 0wid 05-0 4 mele bbe 4 eUle/eh © OW, Sure eines e eRe ie NTE a aoe s 1,500 

HOSPITALS, 
VALUE 


SGT COPEL 50a ara ain isso b eco dae wR 0-0) oN o\aiie swe w 0! 0 WO ioiern.le are ebb 6a Kiel 6d wie awe 
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IF YOU WANT 
LONG, BEAU- 
TIFUL HAIR 


use the N. O. S. Hair Grower. 
A grower that has been in 
circulation for 10 years. A 
preparation prepared only by 
Mme. Nannie Ora Smith. Give 
it a trial and become a regular 
customer of the N,. O. S. Sys- 
tem. Use the 


N. O. S. Hair Grower 75c 
N. O. S. Pressing Oil 50c 
N.O.S. Temple Oil 35c 


Correspondence Lessons 
taught and Agents Wanted. 


MME. NANNIE ORA SMITH 
Mme. Nannie O. Smith. 613 E. Archer St. Tulsa, Okla. 








Mr. C. W. Thompson, proprietor of the Royal Hotel, is 
one of Tulsa’s successful business men. Before the disaster 
he operated a 28-room Rooming House on Easton’ St., and 
his loss was estimated at over $4,000. He and his wife did 
not become discouraged but are working hard to build a 
bigger and better business. The Hotel Royal is beauti- 
fully furnished and is a credit to any city. 





Telephones: Office, Cedar 974; Residence, Osage 7090. 


H. A. GUESS, Lawyer 


Partee Building, Corner North Greenwood and 
East Archer Street 


Civil and Probate Practice a Specialty. 
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THE ROYAL HOTEL 


This magnificent Hotel is a 30-room modern building. 
When in Tulsa you will do well to secure rooms at the Royal 
Hotel if you desire the convenience and comforts of home, 


combined with courteous treatment. 


This Hotel is located on the corner of Greenwood and 
Archer Streets and is easily reached from all railroads running 
into Tulsa. It is in the heart of the Negro Business District and 


ten minutes’ walk to town. 


L. W. THOMPSON, Proprietor 





MADAM MABEL LITTLE 


The Taylor System of Hair Dressing 
AGENTS WANTED 


Address 1301 N. Greenwood Route 4, Box 47C 


OLD LINE STRAIGHT LIFE 
LEGAL RESERVE 


Are you satisfied with the amount of protec- 
tion you are now carrying for your family and loved 
ones? If you cannot truthfully answer Yes to this 
vital question call and see 

J. M. TYLER 
District Agent for Standard Life Insurance Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
12314 North Greenwood Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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RED WING HOTEL 


The Red Wing Hotel is located on the corner of 
Greenwood and Cameron Streets and consists of 54 
rooms. These rooms are all modern and homelike. 
The Red Wing Hotel is centrally located in the Colored 
District on the Sand Springs car line and the Greenwood 
jitney line. Our prices are reasonable. Our service is 


best. 
MRS. WILLIE ELLIS, Proprietress. 


TRY. US’ ONCE AND YQU * 
WILL TRY US TWICE. 7) oc soja 


SHOE. , 
SHOP. 


J.LGRIER,PROP 
518 E.ARCHER 7ULSA,0AKA. PHONE 7953 
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THE CREOLE SYSTEM OF GROWING 
HAIR 





This Creole System grew these ladies’ hair in 18 months. 
It will grow yours. When all others have failed to cure your 
scalp of its disease and to grow your hair try the Creole System 
and be convinced. It has pleased the most fastidious. It will 
please you. You take no chance in giving it a trial. It is per- 
fectly reliable. Mme. Hunt is the oldest and most skilled Hair 
Grower in this city. She is also a Manicurist and Manufacturer 


of Human Hair Goods. 


MRS. GEO. W. HUNT, 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA. 
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THE NOVELTY SHOP 


E. DAVIS, Prop. 
5c, 10c and 25c Goods 


210 East Archer Street 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


The Novelty Shop is one of Tulsa’s busy places of 
business. This shop is owned by Mrs. E. Davis. Her 
pleasing personality and courteous treatment have won for 
her many friends and customers. During the Christmas 
holidays this splendid lady gave away many presents to 


children whose parents were not able to have Santa Claus 
visit them. She is, indeed, a credit to any community. 


Mrs. Willie Ellis, who operates the Red Wing Hotel, 
is one of Tulsa’s leading business ladies. Hers is the largest 
hotel in our group here. Her pleasing personality has won 
for her many friends here as well as with the traveling 
public, who always carry with them a pleasing memory of 
this clean and comfortable place. 


HENRY NAILS J. H. NAILS 
We Call For and Deliver 


NAILS BROTHERS’ SHOE SHOP 


We Carry a Complete Line of 
BLACK SWAN RECORDS 


Phone, Cedar 1371 
121 N. Greenwood TULSA, OKLA. 
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DR. WM. KYLES 


One who smiles at fate and always stands with 


fixed bayonet to fight the enemy to success. 


To the readers who wish to get a sketch of hustling 
ability and stability might turn toward the disastrous 
happening of June |, 1921, and select a few of their 
sufferers who lost everything they possessed except 
that which could not be taken and leave life, courage, 
aspiration and ideals. For example, we will take Wm. 
Kyle, of San Marcos, Texas, a graduate of Flint Phar- 
maceutical College of New Orleans, La., after having 
lost a prosperous Drug Store which he conducted at 202 
N. Greenwood St., valued at $20,000, and his home, 
valued at $5,000, in one and one-half months he had 
erected an eighteen room building at the cost of $10,000 
and placed therein another Drug Store with well furn- 
ished apartments above, and three months later he 


had put in another store with a heavy stock of drugs. 


Such characters, in my opinion, should be a stimu- 
lant to those who are weakening and attempting to 


fall by the wayside and become a prey to defeat. 


